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ABSTRACJT • 

A survey involving all United States correctional 
institutions for male or female, adult or juvenile offenders was 
conducted to study three potential vocational preparation activities 
within the institutions: (1). formal vocational trainin.g programs, (2) 
training in prison industries, and (3) training in maintenance and 
service assignments. Specific information }^as sought on training 

^goals, programs, practices, numbers particxpating, staff, and 
supportive services. Information was obtained from approximately 70% 
of all institutions through mail survey questionnaires and site-visit 
interviews with inipates about to be released or paroled. Results 

_ijLdicated that vocational preparation in/ correctional institutes is 
generally inadequate; type and size of institution, length of stay of 
residents, age and sex of residents, dilstance from a city, racial 
composition, and security level made Ifttle difference on most 
variables studied. Findings include: oply 57% of vocational training 
programs have outside accreditation; p^nly 32% have adequate 
facilities; only 50% of program directors considered job skill 
development as thte, major program goal; and only 21% provided 
off-the-job ralat^4 instruction. P.esearch approach, results, and 
recommendations ar'a discussed. Survey anu interview instruments are 
appended. It is seated that with a new committeeman and resources, 
the potential for conducting programs witiiin the institutions is 
great. (LH) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Approximately 95 percent of all felons incarcerated In Federal 
and state correctional institutions will eventually be paroled or released 
into the free ccniinunity. Mo^t inmates lack the vocational and social 
skills necessary to compete successfully in the free community. .Fpr some 
time, vocational preparation and training haS been the basis of efiEprts 
by correctional institutions to. reintsgrate the offender into the 
community. While a great deal is known about how vocational preparation 
programs should be run, there is a recognized information gap between 
desirable fea<:ures of a program, and current practices in the institutions. 
The present survey was undertaken to provide information on current 
vocational preparation programs and activities in correctional institutions, 
so that discrepancies' between desired features -and current practices 
could be identified, and recommendations made^r improving programs and 

practices . . 

The survey involved all correctional institutions for male or 
female, adult or juvenile offenders in the United States. Three potential- 
vocational preparation activities were s'tudied: (a) formal vocational 
training programs, ,.(b) training in prison industries, and (c). training 
in maintenance and service assignments,. Specific .:nformation was sought 
on training goals, programs, practices; numbers participating, staff,, 
and supportive services. The number of inmates participating in work 
release programs was also determined. Mail survey questionnaires were 
sent to all correctional institutions and site visits were made to 77 
institutions. The. purposes of the site visits were to: (a) evaluate the 
quality of the vocational preparation activities, and (b) interview?. -inmates 
.about to be released or paroled regarding the training they received, and the 
relation of the traiuing\(if any) to the type of employment they wanted 
and were able to obtain, \lnmates about to be released are a valuable 
source of information concerning the nature and extent of vocational 
preparation in correctional institutions. 

Information was obtained from approximately 70 percent of all 
.institutions. The most significant findings are presented in terms of 
the need for vocational preparation, the potential currently available 

• . . ■ ii • 
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in co^rrectlonal institutions, the weaknesses disclosed, and finally, 

' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ■ .f. 

recommendatibns for improving vocational preparation in correctional 

institutions. 

The Need for Vocationajl Preparation 

There are approximately 224,000 inmates in U.S. correctional 
institutions. The typical_ Inmate is young (24 years old), and has not 
completed high school. A majority will stay in an institution less 
than two years. About half have a job waiting for them when they leave/ 
Upon release, over half of the Inmates will work In unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. 

Most employment for released inmates is obtained through 
\ friends or relatives. Only 20 percent of the inmates indicated that 

special job programs or persons in the institution assisted them in 
/ obtaining outside employment. Less than half of the inmates who 
' participated in training stated that the job waiting for them was 
related -to the training they received in the institution. 

The wardens of the institutions estimate that 70 percent of the 
inmates need to acquire job skills in order to obtain steady outside 
employment. They also estimate that only 34 percent are likely to acquire 
sufficient job skills during their\stay. 
I • ' . 

The Potential for Vocational Preparation 

The potential for vocational preparation in correctional 
institutions is considerable, in terms of programs, facilities, instruc*. 
tional personnel, and participating inmates. Although considerable 
attention has been given to the concept of community corrections in recent 
years, only 4 percent of the inmates participate in work release programs, 
arid an additional one half of one percent participate in vocational 

6 . . . ' 
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training programs conducted outside of the institution. The vast majority 
of inmates must obtain vocational skills within the institution. 

Three out of four institutions conduct formal vocational training 
programs. Twenty-one perqent of all inmates are enrolled, and an additional 
9 percent are on waiting lists to enter the programs. Approximately 4,000 
instructors provide training in over 140 different vocational areas. 
Eighty-four percent of the instructor^ are certified, most by state depart- 
ments of education. Most programs have their own shop or laboratory. 
Seventy-eight percent of the programs report having all the tools, equip- 
ment, and supplies needed to teach .the program. 

One out of three correctional institutions has one or more 
prison industries. Approximately 11 percent of all inmates (mostly adults) 
work in an industry. As many or more new workers are assigned to prison 
industries each year. Most of the industries report, that inmates have 
the opportunity to learn the full range of job skills needed for outside 
employment. Seventy-six percent of the institutions with industries 
allow Inmates to participate in vocational training programs while assigned 
to prison industries. 

Over 80 percent of the Institutions assign inmates to activities 
related to the operation or maintenance of the institution. Nearly half 
of all inmates are working in these activities . Only 57 percent of the 
activities report that inmates have the opportunity to learn the full 
range of job .skills needed for outside employment. Seventy percent of 
the institutions with inmate work assignments allow inmates to partici- 
pate in vocational training programs while assign^ed. 

( ' ■ ' 

X The Weaknesses ' 

One weakness in correctional training activities is the lack of 
clear goals and a definite commitment to vocational preparation for all 
inmates. Most activities do not have as. their primary goal the development 
job skills to enable inmates to obtain employment upon release. 
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About half of all inmates are unable to participate in vocational 
training. Among the reasons given are inmates' lack of aptitude or interest, 
and inability to meet minimum academic requirements. 

Another weakness is lack of funds for vocational training. Insti- 
tutions with vocational training programs spend on the average less than 
seven percent of their total budget on vocational training. This level of 
expenditure is inadequate, and results in many program deficiencies. Prison 
industries, and maintenance op«^rations activities are' usually organized to 
operate cost-saving adjuncts to the institution, and not as rehabilitation 
activities. 

Moa,t institutions do not.^offet sufficient programs to meet 
individual Inmate needs. Large institutions offer approximately nine 
programs per institution, whereas medium-sized institutions' offer seven 
programs per institution, .and small institutions offer only four programs per 
institution. However, only nine percent of the inmates in large institutions 
were enrolled In training programs, compared to 28 perceive '.n medium-sized - 
institutions, and 38 percent in small institutions. Most institutions ; do not 
provide special programs geared to the handicapped inmate, the older inmate, 
the bilinf^ual inmate, and the minority inmate. 

k complete vocational training activity should provide more 
than programs, facilities, and instructors. A full complement of voca- 
tional testing, guidance, counseling, job placement, and follow-up 
services should be available. Although most institutions offer a variety 
of guidance, counseling, and job placement services, 40 percent of the 
institutions do not have a person solely responsible for coordinating 
vocational guidance and counseling, or for coordinating job placement 
services. Less than half of the institutions have an organized program 
for following up released or paroled Inmates who have had vocational 
training to find out whether the training was useful in getting and 
keeping a job. Follow-up evaluation can validate the job market need 
and the quality of the training provided. 



An inmate Should compLete his vocational training shortly 
before he is released, so that the skills and knowledges he has acquired 
will be fresh and timely upon release. In many instances, an inmate 
does not have a fixed date on which he is eligible f or rdlease- or parole, 
so scheduling training is very difficult. Most institutions begin 
vocational training as soon a? possible after Che inmate, enters the instl- 
cution- Even so, only 61 percent of those enrolled in vocational training 
programs will complete all- phases of training. After training is completed 
or terminated. 30 percent of the trainees are . .signed to unrelated work 
activities, 'or are returned to the general institutional population for 
the remainder c^t their stay. As many trainees as possible should be 
assigned to an activity related to their ■ training . Relevant work assign- 
ments will frequently enable a trainee to practice or further develop 

the job skills taught in the program. . . / 

„ AH programs and activities should be periodically r^^viewed 

and accredited by an outside agency. Over 40 percent" of the programs 
surveyed have not been reviewed and accredited. 

Community contact is an important factor in keeping training 
programs relevant ,- and in obtaining jobs for trainees. Sixty-six percent 
of the institutions do not have a local citizen's advisory committee for 
any Qf their vocationa l^raining programs. Regular tours by outside 
business personnel are reported by only 33 p.jrcent of the directors of 
training, and only 30 percent allow inmates to make regularly scheduled 
field trips outside the institution to loc41 businesses or industries. 
Only 7 percent of the training directors report all three types of 
cotmiunity contact., Prison industries, and maintenance and service 
activities have^eyen less community contact-. 

Inmates in prison industries, and maintenance and service acti- 
vities should acquire specific job skills through a combination of on-the- 
job and off-the-job training. On-the-job training is defined as training 
that takes place in a work setting during the work day. Off-the-job 
training is defined as related instruction that takes place in a class- 
room -or shop "and which does not occur during the regular productive process 
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Although most of the Industries and work activities have^deslgnated 
persons responsible for providing on-the-job training, only one out of 
five uses a written training plan. About six percent of the inmates 
working in prison industries, and four percent of the inmates working in 
maintenance or service jobs receive off-therjob training. The absence 
of off-the-job training limits the effectiveness of the training provided 
in these work activities. 

Apprenticeship training is a formal system of training and 
skill progression used in many skilled trades. It involves a multi-' 
year program of on-^he-job training and related o^f-the-job instruction. 
App.renticeship programs are applicable to many institutional maintenance 
activities. However, it is necessary that the training be recognized 
outside the institution. Only 14 percent of tjhe activities offer approved 
apprenticeship training programs. Since appre^nticeship training extends 



over several years, it is important 
apply the hours he has completed to 



that an apprentice trainee be able to 
an apprenticeship program outside the 



institution. This' is possible in only 20 percent of the activities. 

Recommendations For Improving 

Vocational Preparation ^ ^ 

A number of recommendations, by no means original, can be made 
to improve the quality of vocational preparation in correctional institu- 
tions. Most of the recommendations which follow will require increased 
funding for implementation. 

There should be a greater variety of offerings to meet individual 
needs. Provisions need to be. made not only for more diversified programs 
and additional CTaining slots, but also for special programs geared to the 
handicapped -inmate, the Ojlder inmate, the bilingual inmate, and the 
minority inmate. This can be achieved through increased use of community 
resources. All inmates should have the opportunity to participate in 
meaningful vocational preparation activities. Institutional and program 
barriers to fuller participation should be removed. 

Community contacts should be greatly expanded. * These contacts 
include having active occupational advisory committeejj fdr all vocational 
preparation activities, ha^R^ng regular tours of the training facilities 
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by outside business or industrial personnel , and having regularly scheduled 
field trips outside ttie institution. All vocatiorlal preparation activities 
53hould be reviewed and accredited by an outside agency. 

An improved program of vocational guidance and counseling, and 
job placement is needed. Trained personnel should be available in each 
institution to perform these functions • The large percentage of inmates 
who do not complete the training programs indicates that moxe attention 
should be given to vocational testing and counseling, and to scheduling 
of training. Perhaps shorter, more intensive, modular trainingy programs 
should be implemented. , 

The success of the various vocational preparation activities 
should be regularly evaluated by each institution or correctional system, - 
There should 't>« an organized pirogram for obtaining information on released 
or paroled inmates who have paVticipated i^ vocational preparation actl* 

vities, ^ \ ■' ' ' 

Prison industries, anil maintenance- and servlcej work activities 
need to be planned from a vocatiivonal prejjaration point-(|f-view, Off- 
the-job training should be made a part of all work activities. Institu- 
tional work assignments should be planned to support and augment training. 
Apprenticeship training prograr^s , which are transferabl^, can be instituted 
in connection with^many work assignments. | 

The potential for conducting programs within jthe institutions 
is great. The current investment in manpower and facilities is signifi- 
cant. However ,^ additional resources and a new commitment are needed to 
actualize this potential. : 
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VOCATIONAL PREPARATION IN 
U.S. CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: A 1974 SURVEY 

■ ^' by 

Girard W. Levy. Robert A. Abram, and Diane LaDow 



INvTRO DUCT ION 

The modern goal of a correctional system is to serve and 
protect society through deterrence, offender rehabilitation and rein- 
tegration into the community. Since the '^reformatory movement'* in the 
late I9th century, correctional iastitutions have been nominally committed 
to the proposition that neither punishment nor hard labor lead to effec- 
tive rehabilitation. ^ However, most rel>abilitat:ion programs and prescrip- 
tions which have been tried have not been able to demonstrate their 
effectiveness in rehab'ilitating the offender (Martinson, 1974; Bailey, 
1961)^-. Reintegration into the community represents a different approach; 
one that rests largely upon vocational preparation activities wittiin and 
"without correctional institutions. Education and training have become 
the foundation of current reintegration efforts. Approximately 200,000 
persons are incarcerated in Federal and state correctional institutions ;> 
Ninety-five percent, of these* will eventually be paroled or released into 
the fiee community. Thirty to fifty percent of those released will be 
redommitted to a correctional institution within ayear's time (Glaser 
and O'Leary, 1966; National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1972). 

Census data and. other studies (President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967) have shown that . 
over half of., adult felony offenders lack a high schoo^l educa^:ion. 
Offenders also frequently lack vocational skills. For example/ there 
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is a higher proportion of unskilled laborers among prisoners than in 

the general civilian labor force. It is not surprising,^ therefore 

that effective education and training programs during the period of: 

incarceration significantly enhance the inmate 's chances for "survival" 

in the free community (Glaser, 1964). Further, those who are able to 

secure meaningful employment following their release from a correctional 

institution evidence a much lowj^r rate' of recidivism than those who 

do not (Glaser, 1964). / ' . 

Effective vocational preparation must be based on the needs 

and employment opportunities of the inmates. The occupations being 

learned, and the instructional materials and methods employed , must be 

geared to the characteristics of/tfhe resident population, 

— ■ # • 

A truly effective program requires much more than a suitable 

curriculum and instructional methods; it requires a full array of 
supportive services such as aptitude testing, job counseling, and 
postrelease job placement assistance. Well-maintained community ties 
-with potential employers serving on advisory committees can do. much to 
-insure that a paroled or released offender will find suitable employment. 
Occasionally, an institution limits its own effectiveness^ 
by failing to establish priorities among its various activit;ies. An ; 
earlier study demonstrated that strong commitments to the correctional 
industries program, with its emphasis upon productivity add profitability 
may work at cross purposes with the education and training program. 
Inmates were found to be reluctant to give up remunerative work (even ^ 
though the pay was meager) to enroll in vocational courses. On-the-job 
training (OJT) was often found to be" nonexistent or not relevant fort 
outside employment. Prison maintenance programs sacrificed training/ 
in favor of a smoothly f line t ion ing j(.nstitution. Vocational training/, 
at least in the two institutions studied, was found to have low .pri<^rity 
(Hitt, Agostino, and Cress, 1968). \/ 

' While a good deal is known about how education arid ' train jLng 
•programs should be run, there is a recognized information gap between 
desirable features of a satisfactory program and current practice/s In 
correctional institutions. The present study was undertaken to provide 
information on/current vocational, preparation programs" and activities 
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in correctional institutions, so that discrepancies between desired 
features and current practi/ces could be identified, and recommendations- 
made for manpower policy and program planning in the corrections area. 

Objectives and Scope . 

The basic objective of che present study was to determine the 
nature and extent of vocational preparation activities in Federal and 
state correctional institutions in the United States. Specific information 
was sought on training goals, programs, practices, staff, and supportive 

services . \ 

The survey involved correctional institutions for male or 
female,- adult or juvenile felons. Ins titutions ,supe,rvised by cities or 
counties, and institutions exclusively for misdemeanants were not 
included. Certain other types of institutions were excluded because 
they offered little likelihood of conducting' vocational preparation 
activities, either because of the special nature of the population, or 
the Limited length of stay of the . residen.ts . These institutions included 
facilities housing only juveniles under 14 -years of age, medical/psychiatric 
treatment centers, correctional hospitals, narcotic/alcoholic treatment 
centers, reception/diagnostic centers, pre-sentencing detention centers, 
and military correctional facilities. Subsidiary units such as honor 
camps which were colocated with the parent facility (and usually 
administered by the same director or warden) were covered by the survey 
of the parent facility. ^Independent camps (farms, ranches, work camps) 
and pre-release centers were included. - 

A national survey of corrections conducted for the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration o'f Justice (1967) 
showed that there were about 420 state and Federal correctional institu- 
tions for adults and 22a .for juveniles. These included a variety of 
specialised facilities (approximately 80) which were not appropriate to 
the present study. Thus, the present survey cpvered approximately 560 
institutions and facilities. Actually, questionnaires were sent to 
over 600 institutions. Those institutions which Indicated their specialized 
nature were subsequently excluded from the population of. institutions. 

■ 17 ., ' - ■ ■ 



Three potential vocational preparation activities at the insti- 
tutions were studied: (a) formal vocational training programs, (b) training 
In prison industries, and (c) training in maintenance and service assign- 
ments. The number of inmates participating in work release programs was 
also determined. Formal vocational training programs constitute a 
process of skill and knowledge acquisition offered by many correctional 
institutions which takes place in a c^ssroom or other formal setting 
at specific times under the general supervision of a person designated 
as an instructor or trainer. Prison industries included those activities 
whichx^ovide products or servrlces (e.g., furniture, uniforms, license 
plates, Hcey punching) for use outside the institution.. Maintenance 
and service activities include the various activities ,4.nvolved in the 
operation and maintenance of the institution itself, such as food 
preparat^ton and food service, laundry, clerical work, and general main- 
tenance. Xjraining in prison industries, and maintenance and operations 
activities ihay involve a combination of on-the-job and off-the-job 
training. 

^General educational activities were not included in the present 
survey; These activities- have been the stibject of several recent 
Studies ( Feldman, 1974; Kerle, 1972; McCoUum, 1973; Neff, 1972; New 
England Resource Center for Occupatio^nal ..Education, 1973). Correctional 
work release programs were not investigated (other than determining the 
number of participating inmates), since these programs are adequately 
described by Swanson (1973). The focus of the present survey was on the 
variety of vocational preparation activities (formal and informal) conducted 
within the ,insti tut ions. ' 

In addition to the, mail survey, visits were made to a substantial 
sample of correctional institutions. The primary purposes of the site vi- 
sits were to: (a) collect information on key aspects of vocational train- 
ing in order to evaluate the quality of the programs being offered; and 
(b) interview inmates about to be released on parole regarding the train- 
ing they received, and the relationship of the training (if .any) to the 
type of employment they wanbed and were able to obtain. Personal inter- 
views and observations. were felt to be the most valid way to evaluate vo- 
cational training. Inmates about to be released were regarded ^as potentially 
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valuable and unique source of inf ormaCion concerning the nature and ex-- 
cent of vocational training in correctional ihstitutions . Other purposes 
of' the site visits were j to (a) assess the clarity of the questions and al- • 
ternatives in the mail questionnaire, and determine changes in wording 
which might be requsjLrfed, and (b) provide an opportunity for in-depth pro- 
bing of mail questionnaire items to check the validity of the mail responses, 
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RESEARCH APPRQAfH 

The survey involved five major steps: (a) development of 
survey instruments, (b) pretest of the instruments, (c) site visits to 
a sample of institutions and interviews with inmates about to be released, 
(d) conduct of the mail survey, and (e) analysis of the returns. Each 
of these steps is discussed more fully below. 

Development of Survey Instruments 
^ Mail Questionnaire Development 

The development of the mail questionnaires was based on three 
considerations. First , vocational preparation can occur in a variety of 
institutional settings, the most obvious being formal vocational train- 
ing courses organized and conducted by the institution's education and 
training department. Vocational pr^p^aration can also occur in prison 
industries arid in activitiei^ related to the maintenance and operation of 
t the institution (e.g. , painting, plumbing, food service, hospital, 
accounting, etc.)- All institutions were not expected to offer all 
activities. Thus, the survey instruments had to address a variety of 
vocational preparation activities in the institutions. 

Second, an in depth assessment . of the nature and extent of 
vocational preparation requires a large amount of information, which could 
result in an unreasonably' long questionnaire for one respondent, or could 
re^quire detailed information which would not be available to a single ^ 
respondent. Early in the project it wais decided that multiple question- 
naires would have to be developed, and an efficent means found to distri- 
bute each questionnaire to the appropriate respondents • in each institution. 
The strategy decided upon involved mailing a complete package of question- 
naires- to the head of the institution. A short questionnaire/was designed 
for completion by the warden or superintendent (pr his designee), and if 
certain activities were conducted in the institution,, the questionnaire 
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requested that the appropriate other questionnaires be distributed 
to the persons in charge of those activities. For example, if the insti- 
tution had inmates assigned tea prison indus try , the warden was requested 
to distribute the prison industry questionnaires to the institution's 
director of industries. 

Third, the specific contents of the questionnaires were designed 
to provide information in the following areas: 

1. Characteristics of the institutions and its inmates 
population 

2. Goals of training' activities 

3. Nature and extent of training available 

4. Selection and placement of inmates into training activities 
' 5. Characteristics of Jtraineessj 

6, Adequacy of training equipment and facilities 

7. Characteristics of instructional staff 

8. Motivation and evaluation of trainees 

9, Amount and sources of financial. support 

Id. Extent of supportive services / a 

11, Extent of community ;relations 
. Specif ic information needs were identified for each afed, and 
lists of questions prepared. These questions, were grouped to form a 
questionnaire for each ot the potential respondents, viz, warden, 
director of vocational training, vocational training instr,uctor, director 
of prison industries, and dire-:tors of maintenance and operations. Thus, 
the age distribution of inmates was identified as a specific information 
need under the first area(characteristics of the .institution and its 
inmate population) and a question was prepared. This question was assigned 
to the Warden ^questionnaire, since he was judged to be the most appro- 
priate respondent. 

. Questionnaires were developed to obtain information from the 

following respondents: , ' . > 

# Warden or superintendent - characteristics of the 
institution and its inmate population, and amount 
and sources of financial support 

• Director of vocational training - information common 
to all vocational training programs at the institution 
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• Vocational training instructors - information 
specific to a single program 

• Director of prison industries - information common 

to all industries g^t the institution, and information 
on training in specific industries 

• Directors of maintenance and operations * information 
common to the activity, arid information on training 
in specific activities 

The mall survey instruments are included as Appendix A of this report. 

The format and content of all questionnaires was reviewed and 

critiqued several timi^s by the project staff , by consultants^ in the -fields 

of corrections and vocational training, and by personnel from the Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. During this {)roceS3, questions 
were added and deleted, wording was revised to improve clarity, and 
response categories were developed. . The instruments were then field 
tested at six correctional institutions, representing adult and juvenile 
Federal and state, and maximum, medium, and minimum security institutions. 
.This preliminary test indicated that the questions^ were generally easy 
to read and answer. The organization of the survey into different question- 
naires corresponded with institutional organizations, and was fully intelli- 
gible to corrections personnel.. A few questions required revision. 
Finally, the questionnaires were judged suitable for use. Althoug^i con- 
siderable effort had been made to keep each instrument at a reasonable 
length, the entire package was very extensive. 

Development of the, Inmate Interview Form - 

■ • . • ■ .U 

The inmate interviews were designed to obtain information 
concerning: 

1. Socio-demographic characteristics of the inmate Hiiterviewed 

2. Nature and extent of any training received 

3. Perceived quality of the training / 

4. When the training was received (relative to commitment 
and release) . 

5. typ® oi employment expected upon release 

6. Relationship of training to post-release employment and 
previous work experience 

7. Job placement assistance - 
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An inmate interview form was developed for oral administration by a trained 
interviewer. This form is included as Appendix B. 



Pretast of the Instruments 

Prior to the conduct of the full survey, a sample of 164 insti- 
tutions were selected for a mail pretest of the instruments and procedures. 
The pretest was conducted to provide data for the purposes of (a) verifying 
the approach 'ir^'ected for enlisting the cooperation of state and institu- 
tional admir/^t- dtive staff, (b) verifying the approach selected for 
having the different forms distributed within each institution, and 
(c) estimating the response rate, in order to guide decisions on possible 
revisions of the mail instruments. 

Pretest San«ple 

y^'^'- The pretest, samole size of 164 reoresented aooroxlmatelv 25 
percent^of the population of institutions to be suryeyed in the full mail 
survey. The pretest sample was. restricted to -male institutions, in order 
to reduce the diversity of programs being investigated. Female institutions, 
however, were covered in the site,,yisits and ip the full mail survey. 

Xhe (male) institutions for the pretest were randomly -selected 
from three levels of institutional size (large, medium, and small inisti- 
tutions) , and two levels of type of inmate (adult and jCivenile). Large 
institutions were defined asv institutions with 1000 or more inmates. 
Medium institutions were defined as institutions with 200 to 999 irtmates. 
Small institutions were defined as institutions with fewer than 200 inmates. 

An attempt was ma)de to select institutions in proportion to t(ie 
number of inmates representred in each of the six categ^ories (see Table 1), 
This approach was not. completely feasible, due to limited information ^ 
available about the size of many institutions (prior to the full survey). 
Table 1 indicates the types o.f ins titutions chosen for the pretest. The 
minimum sample size for each type of institiitioh was" set at ten. There 
was only one large juvenile male iastitution. . 
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TABLE U DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS 
SELECTED FOR THE PRETEST 







Size 






Type 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Total 


AduLc 


9^ 


53^ 


70 ■ 


132 


Juvenile 


LO . 


21 


1 


32- 


Total 


19 


74 


71 


164 



Based on new size information, one institution shifted from "small 
"adult" to '^medium adult" category. 
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Contacts at the State Level 

■ . \ 

A form le:tter was sent to all state directors of adult or juve- 
nile institutions selected. This letter (reproduced as Appendix C) 
requested the state director to furnish a letter of approval from his 
department to be mailed to the appropriate wardens or superintendents 
along with the questionnaires. The suggested letter of approval (which 
was almost always used) is also included in Appendix C. In all, 
forty-one stites plus the District of Columbia and the U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons were contacted. Fifty-eight different departments were involved. 
Numerous telephone follow-ups were made in order to elicit the state-level 

departments* cooperation. 

The results of the contacts at the state level are presented in 
Table 2. It can be seen that cooperation was, in general, excellent. 
Nearly two-thirds of the institutions were contacted by their own state- 
level departments in support of the survey. Ninety-six institutions 
received written notification supporting the survey. 

Pretest Mailing and Institutional Follow-up 

The pretest survey instruments were mailed to the institutions 
during the month of July, 1973. A/fter three weeks had elapsed, follow-up 
telephone calls were ma^e to those institutions from which some response > 
had not been received. These caf Is revealed the need for some additional 
mailings, since many institutions reported ^that the forma had not arrived, 
or were misplaced because they were addressed to personnel no longer 
"at the institution. Further contacts by mail or telephone were made to 
all. institutions which had not returned the applicable forms. In general, 
all institutions contacted were very cooperative and promised prompt 
completion and return of the forms. Additional forms for vocational training 
programs had to be mailed to several^ institutions due to i:he large number 
of programs at those institutions. When most of the forms from an insti- 
tution ha^d been received, a special mailing of ju^t the missing fonns- 
( indicating ,xhe appropriate respondent by name) proved very successful.^ 
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TABLE 2: "results OF STAVE-LEVEL CONTACTS 
FOR THE PRETEST 





Number of 
Departments 




. Number of 
/Institutions 


Department sent letters 
to Bat telle 






65 


Department sent letters 
directly to institutions 


12 




31 


Depax^ment ^fonned wardens 
verbaliy^ 


3 




6 


Department instructed Battelle 
to contact institutions 
directly 


4 




8 


No state-level department. 
(Institutions- contacted 
directly 


5 




6 


Depar^:ment agreed to send letters, 
hilt Rattelle did not receive* 
same (Institutions contacted 
directly 


6 




20 


No reply to letter, Department 
could not be reached by 
dhone ^Institutions 
contacted directly) 


1 




3 


Department required that forms 
be completed at state level ^ 
(Forms sent to state-level 
representative) 


3 


f 


. 17 


Department informed Battelle 
that institution did not 
meet survey criteria 
(Institution was not 
contacted) 


I 

j 




I 


Department declined to sCipport 
survey at this time 
(Institutions were tiot 
contacted) ^^^^ 


2 




7. - 


Totals 


58 




164 



Includes U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
Includes 15 Federal institutions 
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During the follow-up contacts, two institutions were identified 
as being outside the scope of the survey; one was no longer ^^correctional 
institution and. one housed only juveniles under 14 years of ager .; 

Pretest Response Rate ' . 

One hundred twenty institutions (75 percent) responded with one 
or more forms. The response rate, bas^^^n the proportion of completed 
questionnaires received from various respondents within the institutions, 
generally exceeded '50 percent. ThiScfigure was judged sufficient ta 
verify the approach for enlisting state cooperation, aod the method for t 
distributing forms within each institution. Ample data was collected to' 
select institutions for the site visits f^nd to identify problem areas 
in the questionnaires. 



^ ) Site Visits 

Following the pretest, a sample of 80 institutions were selected 
for site visits. Sixty were drawn from among the -institutions that had 
responded to the mail pretest. Ten were selected from'among those 
institutions that had not responded. These latter ins titutions were samplec 
in an effort to determine whether the^y'loerenilf iferent in ways significant 
to the objectives of the study from those that did respond. The remaining 
ten institutions for site visits were drai^n from the population of female 
institutions. 

ks previously indicated, the purposes of the site visits were 
to (a) collect information on key aspects of vocational training in or- 
der to evaluate the quality of the programs being offered, (b) interview 
inmates about to be released regarding the training they receive4, and 
the Relationship of the training (if any) to the type of employment they 
wanted and were -able to obtain, (c) assess the clarity of the i^uestions 
and alternatives in the mail questionnaire, and . determine changes in 
wording which might be . required, and (d) provide an opportunity for in- ^ 
depth probing of mail questionnaire items to check the validity of the ^ 
mail responses. 



Institutions that responded to the mall pretest were selected . 
for site visits according to three criteria: (1) all Institutions were 
to have some off-the-j^ob training, (2) a minimum of 50 institutions were 
to have formal vocational training programs, and (3) a minimxim of 20 
institutions were to have prison Industries (but not necjessarlly off-the* 
job training in prison industries). These criteria were introduced to 
assure that the various aspects of the m^il questionnaires (formal 
vocational training, prison industries , and off-the-job training) could 
be investigated during ttie site visits. 

Sixty institutions that had^indicated in their pretest responses 
that they had some off-the-job train^ing were randomly selected for site 
visits. Of these 60 institutiojis , all had formal vocational training 
programs and 34 had prison industries. Thus, the three selection 
criteria above were met for these institutions. 

Institutions wh^ch did not respond to the mail pretest (and^ 
to follow-ups) were contacted to determine if they would permit a site 
visit, and if they had any off-the-job training opportunities. Ten 
institutions which did not return the mail questionnaires, but which would 
permit a site visit and had some off-the-job training were selected. 

Female institutions were also contacted to determine if they 
would permit a site visit, andf ifvthey had any off-the-jol? training 
opportunities. Ten institutions which met these criteria Were selected 
from a population of 68 female institutions in the country. 

In addition to the criteria mentioned above, it was desirable 
to have the institutions selected in proportion to the percentage of 
inmates in large, medium, and small institutions, both aduli and juvenile. 
Thus, a sampling plan was implemented that utilized ^'s^lze of inmate 
population*' (small, medium or ^arge) and **type of institution*' (juvenile 
or adult) as stratification variables. While geographical location of 
institutions was not a primary consideration, it was of concern that a 
reasonable representation by geographic region result from the selection 
process. Thus, constraints were established for the site visits, such 
that no more than two adult male large iiis titutions and two aidult male 
medium-sized institutions could be selected from any state. The more 
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populous st-ates had more of these institutions than they did small 
adult institutions and all size categories of juvenile, institutions. 
Because of the relatively small number of female institutions in the 
country, a constraint was established that no more than one female in- 
stitution per state would be selected. 

Site ^Visit Interview Forms 

The site visit instruments were developed to provide information 
thfc. would supplement or expand' upon the mail questionnaire data and thus/ 
provide some insight into the interpretation of the information provided 

by the mail survey. ' . 

A review of the pretest responses revealed a number of questions 
.that, were not responded to appropriately and for which, therefore, there 
was concern regarding the phraseology and overall interpretation. These 
questions we're repeated in the site visit, instruments and their interpre- 
' tation and/or comprehension by interviewees. probed with additional 
questions. The purpose was to determine which questions needed modifi- 
cation, and further, to provide guidance on how such questions might 
be modified to that' they would be clearly understood by respondents in 
the full mail survey. 

Another category of questions for the site visit instruments was 
developed to .follow-up selected . questions on the mail instruments. These 
questions were designed to probe for more detail on certain issues (e.g.. 
How is this done? How many inmates are involved? How often is it done?), 
and thus provided information for evaluating the quality of training. 

A third category of questions focused on key areas in correc- 
tional training programs that are inherently complex and thus difficult . 
to address in a mail survey . (e.g. , the, selection and classification of 
•.inmates for vocational training). 

Six interview forms were developed for the site visits. Each 
form pertained to the job responsibilitie.s and/or experiences of a diffe- 
rent respondent: • 

• Warden or Superintendent 
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• Director ot Vocational Training 

• Instructors of Vocational Training 

• Director of Prison Industries 

• Director of Maintenance and Operations 

• Inmates. 

Questions on the instrument . for superintendents or wardens 
pertained primarily to training topics that required an institution-wide 
perspective. In particular , these interviewees were asked to assess the 
need for- vocational training in the institution, to provide objective . 

information on length of stay of the inmate population, and to provide data 
on operating expenditures for the institution and for the vocational training 
programs. The directors of vocational training were asked to respond to 

questions on the characterisitics and operation of the institutions training 
programs. Issues that were emphasized in these interviews were the 
selection and classification of inmates for training, vocational guidance 
and job placemetlt services, and community interaction. The evaluation of 
training programs was based on information collected in these interviews. 
Questions for instructors focused on specific aspects of /thi^iy vocational 
training programs .such as scheduled training time, waiting IJfsts, entry 
requirements, curriculum, tools and equipment, and on- the-jdb training 
assignments. Questions asked of the directors of prison industries and 
the directors of maintenance and operations activities probed for infor- 
mation on the nature and extent of formal trainii^ connected with these 
types of prison assignments. Finally, an instrument for inmate interviews 
was developed to obtain their opinion on the quality of the vocational 
training they received , show they were assigned to training programs, and 
their plans for employment upon release. 

The Instruments were designed so that no more than 45 minutes of 
a respondent's time would be required to complete the interview. Most of 
the questions were close-ended , requiring only that the interviewer 
select the appropriate response category or fill in a numerical answer. 

Conduct of the Site Visits \ r 



In order to facilitate the data collection effort at institutions,, 
state administrators of education programs for correctional institutions 
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in each state involved in the site visit were first contacted to discuss 
with them the plans for visiting the sampled institutions. State admin- 
istrators were requested to contact the warden of the institutions involved 
in the site visits to provide preliminary details of the study and verify 
the schedule of visits. la a few cases, internal problems within an 
institution required that an alternate institution with the same charac- 
teristics (i.e., size and type) be selected. ffBnerally, however, state, 
administrators and wardens of correctional institutions were cooperative 
regarding the granting of approvals for site visits. ' 

A one-day training session was held with the five members of 
the .afield team to discuss data collection procedures and review each of ^_ 
the interview protocols on a question bv auesuion basis. The field team, 
comprised of experienced interviewers, was briefed on the intent of each 
question and familiarized with .sampling procedures required to select some . 
of the interviewees. V 

The nouiinal plan for site visits specified that interviews be 
.conducted at each institution with the warden, director of vocational 
training, director of prison industries; director of maintenance, up to 
four vocation training instructors, and five inmates who were about td be 
released or paroled within. 90 days of the date of the site visit. All of 
these interviews were not conducted at each institution visited, since -some 
institutions did 'not have prison industries or could not make inmates 
availabe for interviews. ^ 

During the site visits, any mail questionnaires which were not 
completed were distributed on site, and either collected by the interviewer 
before he left the institution or mailed directly to Battelle. 

While it was planned that 80 institutions would be visited, 
transportation difficulties and unanticipated security problems within the 
institutions prevented visits to three institutions. In general, respondents 
within the institutions visited made every effort to answer questions and 
make available information and materials related to the institutions' 
tfaining programs. 
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Use of Site Visit Information for Evaluation r 

An evaluation of vocational training In correctional '^Insti- 
tutions was made on the basis ^of Inf ormatCiTcSilected from directors of 
vocational training during the site visits. These personal Interviews, 
supplemented by direct observation, mall survey data, and Information 
collected from inmate interviews, were regarded as the most valid basis 
for evaluation.. 

The evaluation was conducted as follows. Ten criteria or essen- 
tial aspects of good vocational training programs were identified. These 
triteria are viewed as minimum necessary conditions or desirable aspects 

If. f 

of quality programs and are concerned with the environmental setting for 
vocational training. A detailed evaluation of individual programs was 

not attempted. 

The ten criteria used were as follows: 

• The lns.tltutlon has at least ten vocational training 
programs. 

• Inmates' preferences play an active role in. their 
assignment to programs. 

• Inmates are formally reviewed for reassignment every six 
months or less, ' 

• There is at least one meaningful minimum entrance re- 
quirement for the programs. 

• The institution regularly provides vocational guldadlce and 
counseling for 75 percent ^or more of the, inmates. 

• The institution regularly provides job placement services 
for trainees. 

• The institution has i.\ formal activity for all its vo- 
• catlonal training programs for regularly following up 

released trainees to find out whether or not their 
training was useful, \ a 

• The institution has an active citizens advisory committee 
for each of its vocational training programs. 

' • 32 ■ ■ . 
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• Outside business or industry tjersonnel regularly 
(at least anually) tour the training facilities. 

• There are regularly (at least annually^ scheduled inmate 
field trips outside the institution to local businesses 
or industries- 

Each of these criteria are discussed below. 

The number of formal ^^training programs is important for two reasons 
-First, a variety of programs is necessary to satisfy the variety of inmate 
interests, backgrounds, and needs likely to be encountered in an institution. 
Second, a variety of programs is necessary to create an environment conducive 
to learning, by engaging the energies of a significant nuthber of inmates 
and staff. An average of 5.5 training programs per institution, and an 
average of 17 trainees per program were reported in the mail survey. A 
criterion of 10 programs per institution was selected as a reasonable stan- 
dard. The inmate interviews revealed that over half of the inmates wanted 
other types of training which were not available at their institution. 

Freedom to choose the type of training is an. important consider- 
ation from a trainee motivation point of view. Over 90 percent of the in- 
mates vho participated in training activities reported some degree of choice 
re^^rding the activities in which they participated. This^ choice was often 
limited by the availability of slots in existing programs. The criterion 
that an inmate's preference should play an active role in his assignment 
to a training program was regarded as an important precondition for quality 
training. 

The average vocational training program runs for approximately 
six months. Since almost half the programs have no definite duration, it 
is important that inmates be periodically reviewed for progress and appro- 
priateness of their assignment.- The criterion was established that inmates 
should be formally reviewed for reassignment every six months or less. 

Although a large number of program prerequisites may act as 
a barrier to enrollment, of interested and needy students, some minimum 
standards of aptitude or achievement are generally regarded as indicative 

^-of serious training activities. The criterion was j established that there- 
should be at least one minimum entrance requirement for the institutions' 

• vocational training programs. 

33 . 
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A full complement of vocational testing, guidance, counseling, 
job placement, and follow-*up services should be available in the insti* 
tution. This concept is the basis fotf establishing three criteria: -(a) 
that the institution should provide vocational guidance and counseling 
services for most ojf the inmates, (b) that the institution should provide 
Job placement services for trai^e^, and (c) that the institution should^ 
follow ap trainees to determine whether the training was useful in getting 
and keepiug a Job, This latter criterion is especially important as it 
provides the basis for evaluating the outcome of training, thus moti- 
vating the Institutions to do a better Job, and also provides the feed- 
back information needed .to revise the programs in order to be more effec- 
tive. Ihstitutions that do hot guide and consel inmates, do not try to 
place trainees in jobs, and do not seek to determine if their training is 
effective are not likely to be conducting quality training programs which 
aim to teach meaningful job skills useful on the outside. Often these 
^activities degenerate into ''titnift "fillers" or "busy work", which sap the . 
motivation of trainee and instructor alike. 

An occupational a4visory committee for ^each training program 
provides many benefits. //Outside people from business, or education, can 
advise on program content, aid is securing necessary tools or supplies, 
and provide Jobs for r^lesrsed trainees. The criterion was established 
that there be an active conjmittee that mfeets at least annually for «ach 
vocational training program in the institution. 

The practice of encduriaging outside business or industry per- 
sonnel to tour the training facilities and observe the training activities 
serves to maintain ties with community. The criterion was established that 
odx^=td^^usiness o^r industry personnel should tour the training facilities 
on an annuls basis. 

AllXwing inmates to travel outside the institution to observe 
practices in businesses and industries is a very important form of 

commun-tty-xjojilact which tends to break down some of the misconceptions 
about Jobs ort!. the outside. It is also a good pedagogical device in its 
own right. The criterion was established that trainees should visit local 
businesses or Industrie^ at least annually. 

The number of criteria met or satisfied by each institution: 
was determined from the information collected, during the site visits. . 
Thus, an Institution could meet from zero to ten criteria. The results 
of the evaluation are presented in the Results section of the report. 
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Conduct of the Mail Survey 

Following the site visits, minor revisions were made to the 
mail instruments. Some questions were dropped because they were nearly 
always answered in the same way ..by all pretest respondents. Some questions 
were reworded to improve their meaning or response format. 

While the mail instruments were being revised, letters of 
approval were again solicited from state directors. Eighty-three diffe- 
rent state-level departments including the District of .Columbia and the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons were contacted. The results of the contacts at 
the state level are presented in Table 3. was the case with the 
pretest, cooperation was excellent. 

Institutions that responded to the pretest questionnaires and 
tho.^e non-respondent institutions that received site visits were ;;iot 
sent questionnaires during the tul! mail survey. All ins titutibns that 
were not selected for the pretest and non-respondent institutions that 
were not visited were part of the full survey. Approximately 450 insti- 
tutions were sent questionnaires during the full mail survey. The 

r . ■ . ■ ■ 

returns were combined, where possible, with the returns obtained frotjj the ' 

pretest and site visits. 

^Approximately three weeks after the. initial mailings, follow-up 
telephone calls were made to those institutions which had not responded. 
Contacts were continued until a response was obtained^ or it was deter- 
mined that no response would be forthcoming. 

i\ . ■ * ' 

Analysis of the Returns 

The data analysis step was a complex one due to the large 
number of different types of data which were collected. In addition to 
the different survey^ques tionnaires for different respondents, there 
were two data collection periods ; the pretest and the full survey. 
Also, an institution typically submitted multiple returns, each describing 
a different training activi^ty. 

In order to ensure that the^appropriate data were received from 
each institution, items were included on the questionnaires which indi- 
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TABLE 3 • RESULTS OF STATE-LEVEL CONTACTS 
FOR THE FULL SURVEY 



Result 

Department sent letters 

to Battelle. " , ' 

Department sent letters 
directly to institutions 

Department informed wardens 
orally 

Department instructed Battelle 
to contact institutions 
directly 

No state*level department 
(Institutions contacted 
directly) 

Department agreed to send letters, 
but Battelle did not receive 
same (Institut j^ons contacted 
directly) 



Number o£ 
Departments 



48 
2 



a 



- Number of 
Institutions 



288 

• 20 



I' 



35 



19 



20 



No reply to letter. Department 
could n6t be reached by phone 
(Ins tit^ut ions contacted:^ directly) 2 

Department required that forms be 
completed at state-level (Forms 
sent to state-level representative) 10 

Department declined to support survey 
(Institutions were not contacted) ,2 



10 



35 



15 



Totals 



83 



446 



Includes U.S. Bureau of Prisons 

^Includes Federal Institutions not participating in the pretest 
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catecl what questionnaires and how matiy of them were to be submitted by 
each institution. Based upon these items, a master log was kep;t as the 
questionnaires .were being 1 received . This log contained the institution 
code number, the date the| ques tionnaires were mailed out, the date the 
'questionnaires were received, the number of each questionnaire expected, . 

and the number of each qiiesjtionnalre received. 

-J 

After the receipt of each questionnaire and its being logged-in, 
the questionnaire was edited by hand. The purpose of this editing was 
twofold: preparation of the questionnaire for direct keypunching and 
correction of invalid* or inappropriate data. At the same time that a x 
questionnaire was being edited, various codes were assigned to each question- 
natre form. The institution code was placed on all of the different returns 
from that institution. Also, all vocational programs, prison industries, 
and maintenance and operations activities were^-assigned unique code .numbers 
and these codes were placed on the appropriate re.turns from each institution- 
This activity assured that the different data for each institution would / 

^ be linked together and the different programs, industries, and activities 
would be identified. 

^ After the data from each questionnaire was^'edited and coded, 

it was keypunched and verified on cards. At the end of the data collection 
period, a total of fourteen data files were generated - one for each 
questionnaire and each of che two data collection periods . The data from 
each of these files were chen machine-edited. ' Out-of-range, illegal, and 
.inconsistent data were identified and corrected. In particular, revisions 
to the codes for institution size and type (age and sex distribution) were 
made by examining specific institutional data items. 

Since the data from the pretest and full survey questionn^ai'res 
were essentially the same, the decision was made to merge the data from 
these two files .for each of the forms. Those items which remained the 
same or were changed in only minor, inconsequential ways from the pre- 
test to the full survey were treated as the same item. The few items 
which were changed significantly, were ^dded, or were dropped from the 
pretest to the full survey were treated as separate items. If an item 
was not present on one of the survey files, each recor^ in that survey 
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file was assigned missing data (blanks) for that item. This modification 
made it possible to merge the pretest and full survey data files for each 
of thv seven questionnaires , leaving sevan data fllaa Instead of fourteen. 

Further merging of these seven data files was Judged to be un- 
necessary. Instead, it was decided to carry 6ut a separate set of ana-^ 
lyses for each of the seven forms. However, certain institutional data 
were identified as being critical to the analysis of data from the other 
questionnaires. Consequently, the institutional data file was merged with 
the other six files. This merge added the institutional data for any one 
institution to the program data for that institution in each of the other 
six files. 
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RESULTS 

The restilts are presented in six parts: inmate interviews, 
institutional data, formal vocational training programs, prison indus- 
tries, maintenance and operations, and evaluation. 

Inmate Interviews 

A total. of 306 inmates about to be released or paroled were 
interviewed at 71 different institutions. Usually 4 to 5 inmates were 
individually interviewed at each institution, but in 6 institutions visited, 
no inmate interviews were conducted. This was due to either insuffici^t 
time or inability to identify suitable interviewees at these ins titut idns • 

Most of the inmates interviewed (69 percent) were incarcerated 
in institutions housing primarily adult males. Twelve percent of the 
interviewees were adult or juvenile females. Table 4 indicates the 
percent of interviewees in small, medium, and large institutions. TableS 
presents the ages of the inmates interviewed. Table 6 presents the 
highest grade in school corpleted by the* interviewees . The marital status 
of the inmates interviewed is shown in Table 7; Forty-five percent of 
the interviewees were Black and five percent were members of other 
minority groups. 

FTfty-two percent of the inmates interviewed had been in 
the institution less than one year. Approximately 58 percent received 
some job training during their stay at the institution. This percentage 
varied significantly with several variables, inmates in adult male 
institutions were less likely to receive, job training than inmates 
in o':her types of institutions (527. versus 70%). This may re^flect the 
greater difficulty in training adult males or the relative lack of job 
'training opportunities in institutions for adult malles. As/the size 
of an institution increases , the percentage of inmates receiving job 
training decreases. Seventy percent of the inmates in small institutions 
(less. than 200 inmates) . reported receiving job training, whereas 61 
percent of the inmates in medium-sized institutions (between 200 and 999 
inmates), and only 44 percent of the inmates in large institutions 
O^,. (1000 or more inmates) reported receiving job training. Security problems 

^ 39 
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TABLE 4. PERCENT OF INMATES INTERV.IEWEI> 
BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION 



Institi^i 



ion 



Size \ 



Small (less.thati 200 inmates) 

Medium (200-499 inmates) 

\ 

Large (1000 or more inmates). 



Percent 



1^.9 
49.7 
30.4 



Total 
N=306 



100.0 



TABLE 5. PERCENT OF INMATES 
INTERVIEWED BY AGE 



Age (years) ;i Percent 

less than 18 ' 13.1 

18-20 , 13.0 

21-30 , 45.4 

31-40 ' 13.4 

greater than 40 . lO.I 

Total- 100.0 
N=306 , . 
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• TABLE 6.. PERCENT OF INMATES INTERVIEWED BY 
HIGHEST GRADE IN SCHOOL COt-lPLETED 



Highest Grade 
Completed 


Percent 




Less than 8 

. ) 

8 


11, 


cr-^ 


16.7 




9-11 


39.8 




"12" 


26.1 




-Greater than- 12 


5.7 




Total 


100.0 





TABLE 7 . 


PERCENT OF 


INMATES 


INTERVIEWED' 




BY MARITAL 


STATUS 






^^taTital 


Status 




Percent 



Never married ■ 


63.8. 


. Presently married 


14.9 


Divorced or separated 


17.7 


Widowed 


3.5 


Total 


LOO.O 


N=l4l 
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in large institucions, may be one explanation for the relative lack of 
job training. Table 8 shows that inmates over 30 years of age were less 
likely to have received training. Of the various types of training 
activities possible, a formal vocational training program w.as the predominate 

activity providing job training.^ 

Those inmates who. reported receiving some vocational training 
averaged 7.7 months of training. The amount of training, howeverL varied 
signifiqantly with several variables. The greater the lengthvof kn 
inmate's stay, the more training he tended to receive. Inmates staying 
less than one year ave-raged 5 months of training, whereas inmates Staying 
one to less than three years averaged 10 months of ^training. , This' is 
probably due to inmates with longer sentences qualifying for more or longer 
training programs. The same consideration thay explain the , finding that 
inmates of adult male institutions averaged slightly longer' training than 
inmates in othep types of institutions (8.6 months' versus 6.2 months)., 
since sentences tend to be longer in adult male institutions. 

Although more "than half the inmates interviewed p-ar ticipated 
in some job training activities, only 44% of the training activities were 
completed. (An additional 15% of the activities had no definite duration, 
e.g., on-the-job training in a maintenance activity.) The main reason 
given for not completing training was that the inmate was still in the 
program. Approximately 61 percent of the inmates receiving training 
were participating in a .raining program at the time of the interviews. 
Forty-two percent of these inmates s-tated that they will not complete 

their training before release. 

Table 9 presents the inmate's ratings of the training received. 
Seventy-eight percent of the inmates rated their training as good, or excel- 
lent. 

Freedom to chose training and the type of training are important 
from a motivational point of view. Nearly 91 percent of those who parti- 
cipated in training activities reported some degree of choice regarding 
which programs or activities they participated in. This choice 
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TABLE 8. PERCENT OF INMATES RECEIVING TRAINING BY INMATE AGE 



Aimate Age (years) 
) 


1 Number 
1 in Age 
1 Group 


Number j 
Receiving j 
Training ' 


Percent 
Receiving 
iraxnxug 


Less than 18 


i 40 

i 


27 - 


67.5 


18 to 20 


55 


37 


67.3 


21 to 30 


139 


. 82 


59.0 


31 to 40 


\ 41- 


20 


48.8 


Greater than 40 


■i 31 

1 


11 


35.5 


All Inmates 


! 306 

1 


177 


i 57.8 

1 


TABLE 9. 


INMATE RATINGS 


OF TRAINING QUALITY 






Rating 




Percent 




Excellent 




35.1 




Good 




43.2 




Fair 




16.2 




Poor 




5.4 




Total 




100.0 





N=148 . 
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was usually limited by existence of the program at the Institution, openings 
In the existing programs, and sufficient time to complete ther program. 
Thirty-nine percent of the Inmateis wanted to participate in other programs 
at their Institution, but weren't able to do so. The mal^ reasons glveh 
were too short a stay (33%), Institutional restriction^ (23%), and lack 
of openings (147,). Fifty-three percent of the Inmat^ wanted other types 
of training which were not available at the Iristltuclons . 

One of the main concerns of the inmate interviews Involved 
? the relation of training to oup'^ide employment; Appro5timately 44 percent 
of the inmates had a job w^lt'lng for them when they were released. J 
(An additional 12 percent of t;he Inmates were returning to school.) pf 
those inmates ^with a job j^aitlng for them, 67' percent stated they would 
try to "stick with** the^job. Table 10 indicates the level of job skills 
involved in the jobs, r Sixty-five percent of the inmates with a job 
waiting upon release described the job as similar to ones they had held on 
the outside. Seventy- two percent stated that the job they had waiting 
was about the same in quality to previous jobs, whereas 27 percent 
described it as' better, and 2 percent described it as worse. 

Table II lists the ways that the outside employment was obtained. 
Only 20 percent of the inmates indicated that special job programs or 
persons in the institution assisted them in obtalnlng^outslde employment. 

Forty percent of the Inmates who received training stated that 
the job waiting for them was related to the training they received at the 
institutions. Since the job waiting for them was so often described as 
similar to previous jobs, it may be inferred that in tnany cases, the 
training assisgnments were actually m.ade on the basis of previous job 
experiences. This would inflate the apparent relationship betweon training 
and the outside job waiting for the Inmates. 

Sixty-eight percent of the Inmates who received training stated 
that the training was helpful in getting the job. Considering the siml- ; 
larity of the job to previous jobs, the fact that the job was about the 
same in quality to previous jobs,< and the fact that the job was usually 
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TABLE 10. TYPE. OF WORK INVOLVED 

IN JOB WAITING UPON RELEASE 



Type 


Percent 


Unskilled 


12.2 


Semi-skilled 


40.9 


Skilled ^ 


36.5 


Business and Other 

\ 


10.4 


Total . ■ -1 \ 
N-115 ■ \^ 
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TABIE U. SOURCE OF OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 

Source . Percent 



Through a friend 

or relative 43,1 

Through previous 

employer 16.5 

Through personal . ^ ' 

application " 15#6 

Through job programs > 
or persons in t|ie 

institution 20.2 
Other 4.6 



Total 


100.0 


N«109 
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obtained through a friend, or relative, this figure also .appears inflated. 
It may be that the ^'helpfulness'* of training is related to employer 
awajteness of participation in a program or to the institutional work 
record, as well as being related to the knowledge and skills obtained. 
Ujjeful skill training would require longer program participation, higher 
completion rates, and more institutional involvement in placement. The 
more skilled and useful the training, the less similar the job waiting upon 
release would be to previous jobs. Low-level training, unfortunately, 
is transferable and applicable to a wider variety of jobs than high-level 
skill acquisition. 

Inmates who received training were in the institution an 
average of 4.6 months before being assigned to a training program gr 
activity. They remained in the institution an average of 8.5 months 
after training was completed before being released or paroled. The average 
length of stay for all inmates whether they received training or not, was 
approximately 20 months. 

Institutional Data 

Institutional data forms were received from 424 institutions, or 
approximately 76 percent of the population of institutions. Most data 
forms were prepared at the institutions and returned directly. In a few 
states, the data forms were prepared by the state department of corrections 
for all institutions in the state. Table 12 provides an analysis of . the 
response rate by size and type of institution. In , each cell of this table, 
the numerator of the fraction is the number of responding institutions 
in the cell, the denominator is the estimated number of institutions in 
the population, and the quotient is the response rate (expressed as a 
percentage). ' The overall response rate was used in preparing estimates 
for the population of institutions. 

A set, of specific definitions were used to categorize the 
population of institutions, and are described below. Respondent insti- 
tutions wete categorized on the basis of the information they applied. 
Non-respondent institutions were categorized on the basis of information 
available in the American Correctional Association's Directory of Correc- 
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:tional institutions and Agencies .j:i972) . Small institutions were 
defined ak. institutions with less than 200 inmates, medium-sized institutions 
were defined as institutions with 200 to 999 inmates/ and large institutions 
are those with 1000 or more inmates. 

Adult institutions were defined as institutions where more than 
90 percent o& the inmates are 18 years of age or older.- Juvenile insti- 
' tutlons were defined as those where more than 90 percent of the inmates 
are under 18. Institutions not meeting the adult or juvenile definition 
were classified as "mixed age". . ' 

Male institutions were defined as those with less than 10 female 
• inmates. Fem-itle institutions weire defined as those with less than 10 
male inmate^. Institutions not meeting the male or female definition were 
classified as "both".. It is assumed that an institition with fewer than 
10 members of a minority sex would not provide vocational preparation 
activities specifically for that minority, and therefore, the institution 

and its activities would be appropriately classiliied. 

The institutional data provides a description of (a) the 
responding institutions and their resident populations, (b) the institutions' 
vocational preparation activities, and (c) the amount and sources of 
support for vocational training, 

Table 13 describes the sizes of responding institutions in 
terms of numbers of residents. A majority of /the institutions are small. 
It can be seen in Table. 13 that 12 percent of the institutions house 
47 percent of the total inmate population. 

Table 14 describes the nature of the responding institutions, 

and Table 15 describes the institutional security levels. The NCCD 
survey of state correctional institutions for adults (President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration df Justice, 1967) reported 
that approximately 34 percent of the adult ins titutions could be classified 
as prisons, and 18 percent as training schools. These figures are not 
strictly comparable to the present survey, since this survey includes 
juvenile and Federal institutiohs . The inclusion of juvenile institutions 
would be expected to raise the percentage of training schools and lower 
the percentage of prisons. Table 14 reflects these shifts, as expected. 

^ ^ 4 J y 



TABLE 13. SIZE OF THE RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 



Siz^ Percent of Responding 

Category Institutions 



Average Number 
of Residents 



Percent of 
Resident Popiilation 



Small 

Medium 

Large 



53.8 
33.7 
12.5 



99.7^ 
519.6 
1629.6 



12.4 
40.5 
47.1 



N«424 



Av. = 432.6 



N»183,402, 



TABLE 14. NATURE OF THE RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS. 



Percent of " Responding 
Description Institutions 



Prison, penitentiary, or reformatory 


41.0 


Detention or classification center 


5.0 


Training school 


26.0 


Farm or work camp 


9.5 


Pre-release center oir halfway house 


' 1.4 


Other 


17.1 


Total 


100.0 



N.«420 
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The NCCD survey also reported that approximately 29 percent of the ' 
adult institutions were rrlniraum security type, 35 percent were medium 
security, 16 percent were maximum security, and 19 percent were of mixed 
security classifications. Again^ the inclusion of juvenile institutions 
in the present survey would be expected to raise the percentage of 
minimum security institutions, and lower the percentage of maximum, security 
institutions. Table 15 reflects these shifts, as expected. 

The location of correctional institutions with regard to arban 
areas is significant ^or a number of reasons. From a vocational prepara- 
tion point of view, nearness to an urban area may provide more qualified 
training personnel and more frequent community contacts.. It may also 
provide greater access to vocational counseling and job placement services, 
and a greater variety of job openings for released inmates. Table 16 
presents the percent of responding institutions at different distances 
from the nearest city. Forty percent of the institutions are more than 
25 miles from even a small city. 

^. The 424 institutions reported 183 ,402 - inmates . Approximately 
95 percent are male and 5 percent female. Approximately 87 percent are 
adults (18 and older) and 13 percent are juveniles. tWenty-three percent 
of the juveniles are in adult or mixed age institutions. Approximately 
51 percent of all inmates are white, 41 percent are black, and 3 percent 
are other minorities (see Table 17 ). Data on the number of residents 
in small, medium," and large Institutions (Table 13 ) and the response rates 
for different sized institutions (Table 12.) were used to estimate the 
total correctional inmate population. Based on the estimating procedure, 
approximately 224,000 inmates are incarcerated in Federal and sta.tt 
correctional institutions. This estimate agrees very closely with 

figures reported by the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 

i' 

Administration of Justice (19^7) and the National Prisoner Statistics 
for 1970 (Bureau of- Prisons, 1^972) , considering that older juveniles are 

included in the present survey.' 

Table 18 presents data on the institutions with regard to 

length of stay of the inmates. Thi^^table show3 ^ the percent of responding 

institutions where the 50th percentile resident stayed differing lengths 

of time. The median length of stay was less than one year in 54 percent 
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TABLE 15. INSTITUTIONAL SECURITY LEVELS 



Security Level 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



Minimum 

Medium 

Maximum 

Combination of Above 

Total ' 
N-423 



44.9 
20 ;6 
L2.3 
22,2 

100.0 



TABLE L6. DISTANCE TO NEAREST CITY 



Distance 


Percent of 
Responding Institutions 


Within City 


18.6 


Less than 10 miles 


17.6 


10 and 25 miles 


23.3 


Greater than 25 miles - 


40.5 


Total 
N=-42C)* 


100.0 
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TABLE L7. MINORITY BACKGROUND OF RESIDENTS 



Average Percent 

Minority Group of Residents 

Black . "40.7 

Spanish American 4.6 

American Indian or Eskimo 2.3 

Oriental 0.3 

Other 1.1 



Total Minority 49.0 

White - 51.0 

Total . 100.0 
N»418 



TABLE 3.8. LENGTH OF STAY OF RESIDENTS 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



Length of Scay 


50th Percentile 
Length of Stay 


• 90th Percentile 
Length of Stay 


Less than L year 


53.5 


34.1 


One to Leas than 3 years 


32.9 


26.0 


Three to Leas than 6 years 


8.2 


16 . 2 


Six to Less than 10 years 


3.4 


13.4 


Ten years or more 


2.0 


10.3 


Total 


100.0 
N-404 


100.0 
N-396 
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of the institutions. Data is also shovm for the 90th percentile length 
of Stay. The 90th percentile length of stay was less than one year in 
34 percent of the institutions. The shortness of the stay of so many 
inmates in so many institutions has ^ negative impact on the institutions' 
ability to provide meaningful vocational preparation activities and services. 
In 10 percent of the institutions at least 10. percent of the residents 
stayed 10 years or more. The suitability of these inmates for vocational 
training is questionable. 

Table 17 presents data on the minority background of the in- 
mates, and Table 19 presents the minority composition of the institutions. 

Table 20 presents data on the institutions with regard to 
inmate age. This table shows the percent of responding institutions where 
the 50th or 90th percentile resident's age fell in different age groups. 
In about 8 percent of the institutions the median age was less than 15 
years. In 6 percent of the institutions at least 10 percent of the resi- 
dents were older than 50. Table 21 presents the percent of responding 
institutions classified by predominant age of residents. 

Table 22 shows' the percent of responding institutions classified 
by sex of the residents. 

Eight descriptive variables were used as control (or strati- 
fying) variables in subsequent analyses, that is, significant data was 
broken down by each of these variables', and tested statistically to de- 
termine if there was •^eli^ble variation as a function of any of the con- 
trol variables. The eight control variables were: 

• nature of the institution / 

• institutional security level 

• distance to nearest city 

• length of stay of 90th percentile resident 

• minqrity composition 

• age composition 

• sex composition 

• institution size v 

Table 23 summarizes the control variables, their categories, and the 
percent of responding institutions falling in each category. In forming 
the control irfariables, categories were combined in some instances tn ordep^ 
•to provide stiff Icient data in a category for analysis purposes. 

One of the important issues in any vocational preparation acti- 
vity is need. The wardens or superintendents estimate that approximately 
70 percent of the inmates who enter their institutions need to acquire job, \ 

: -54 
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TABLE 19.. MINORITY COMPOSITION OF INSTITUTIONS 



Percent Nonwhice 


Percent of Responding 
Institutions 


Less Chan 10 percent 


- 3.3 . 


Ten to less than 25 percent 


9.6 


Twenty- five to less than 50 percent 


31.8 


Fifty to Less than 75 percent — 


45.5 


Seventy- five to less than 90 percent 


7.7 


Ninety percent or greater 


2.1 


Total 


100.0 



TABLE 20. AGE OF RESIDENTS 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



Age (Years) 


■' 50ch Percenctle 
Age 


90ch Percencile 
, Age 


Less • than 15 


7.70 


2.00 


15 CO 17 . 


\ 23.90 


25.75 


18 CO 20 


11.20 


8.00 


21 to 30 


41.80 


15.50 


31 CO 40 


14.50 


18 . 75 


41 CO 50 


: l.Op 


23.75 


Greater Chan 50 


0.00 


6.25 


Tocal 


100.00 


100.00 



n-401 N=400 



■mS^^ :.■ 
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TABLE 21. AGE COMPOSITION OF THE 
RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 



Age Composition 



Percent of 
Responding Institutions 



Adult (more than 90 percent aduLt) 
Juvenile (more than 90 percent juvenile) 
AduLt and Juvenile 



60,4 
31. L 
. 8.5 



Total 
N=424 



100.0 



TABLE 22. SEX COMPOSITION OF THE 
'RESPONDING INSTITUTIONS 





Percent of 


Sex Composition 


Responding Institutions 


Male 


77.6 


Female 


I 12.0 


Both Male and Female 


1 ' 10.4 


Total 


100.0 


N-i^»24^ 
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TABLE 23. SUMMARY OF CONTROL VARIABLES 





Variable 


Category 


Percent of Responding 
Institutions 


Nature of the Institution 


Prison 

Training school 
Other 


41.0 
26.0 
33.0 


Institutional security level 


Minimum . 
Medium 
Maximum 
Combination 


44.9 
20.6 
12.3 
22.2 , 


Dista 


nee to nearest city 


Within city 
Less than 10 mites 
10 to 25 miles 
Greater than 25 miles 


' 18.6 . 
17.6 
23-.3 
40.5 


Len^h of stay of 

90th percentile resident 


Less than 1 year 
1 to less than 3 yea^rs 
3 to less than 6 years 
6 ^ears or more 


34.1 
26.0 
16.2 
23.7 


Minority Composition 


X ' — - 

40% or 1^3 nonwhite 
41% to 59%^nonwhite 
60% or more nonwhite 


31.6 
35.4 
33.0 


Age Composition 


90% or^more adult 
. 90% or ihore juvenile 
Mixed age\ 


60.4 
31.1 
8.5 


Sex Composition 


\ 

Male \ 

Female 

Both 


77.6 
12.0 
10.4 


Institution Size 


■ Small 
Medium 

Large , N 


53.8 

33.7 
12.5 



o7 \ 

\ 
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skills in order to obtain steady outside employment. Further, they 
estimate that only 34 percent of the entering inmates are likely to 
acquire sufficient job skills during their stay. Although these esti- 
mates are not based on hard data, they do reflect the judgments of ex- 
perienced personnel in the correctional field. These estimates are not 
significantly related to any of the control variables, that is, the es- 
timates of percent need and percent likely to acquire skills do -not differ 
significantly in any of the cate^OTies of the control variables. 

During the site visits, the wardens indicated that many inmates 
already have sufficient skills and ,that some inmates in their opinion 
are untrainable Over half of the wardens interviewed said that lack of 
interest in acquiring skills was the reason many inmates would not acquir 
job skills during their stay in the institution . Institutional training 
programs are not designed for inmates, who either have sufficient skills 
before entering the institution or who are not interested in acquiring 
them. Guidance and classification activities should work together to 
distinguish those who need and want training from those who do not. In 
about half of the institutions visited a classification committee (com- 
posed of treatment and security personnel from the institutional staff) 
made the final decisions about inmate assignments. Inmate preferences 
were taken into account in most institutions (96 percent). 

Seventy-five percent of the institutions conduct vocational 
training programs within the institution. This percentage varies signi- 
ficantly on several control variables. A greater percentage of prisons 
(88 percent) conduct vocaitional training programs as compared with other 
types of institutions, (It is interesting to note that only 77 percent 
of institutions described as training schools conduct vocational training 
programs.) Vocational training programs are found l^ss often (66 percent 
in minimum security institutions than ia other types of institutions. 
Distance to the nearest' city has no effect. Institutions where 90 
percent of the residents stay less than one year are less likely (only 
60 percent) to conduct vocational training programs. There are no 
differences related to the minority composition or sex composition of the 
institutions. Surprisingly, vocational training programs are found less 
often (62 percent) in juvenile institutions than in adult or mixed age 
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institutions. The percent of institutions conducting vocational train- 
ing programs is significantly related to size of the institution (Table 24). 

Of thosd insitutions with vocational training programs, 58 per- 
cent budget institutional funds specifically for these programs, and 59 
percent utilize one or more outside source of support (Table 25). In- 
stitutions without a specific vocational training budget do not use out- 
side sources of support any more often than institutions with a budget. 
The most frequent outside funding sources are state departments of vo- 
cational education and Title ! grants' under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) , as shown in Table 26. In terms of tot^l dollars, 
the greatest financial contribution is from the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MTDA) . 
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TABLE 24. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS BY 
V SIZE OF THE INSTITUTION 



Percent of Respondinig Institutions 

institutional Conduct Vocational Do Not Conduct Number of 

Size Training Programs Vocational Training Programs Instlti|tlons 



Sma 1 1 


62.5 


37.5 


224 


Medium 


87.9 


L2.L 


L4L 


Large 


96 . 2 


3.8 


53 



TABLE 25. NUMBER OF OUTSIDE SOURCES OF SUPPORT 
FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Number o| Outside 
Sources 


Percent of Responding 
Institutions 


0 


1 41.0 ■ 


1 


26.7 


2 


19.0 


3 


8.0 


4 


3.7 


. 5' 


1,6' - 


Total 
N«400 


100.0 
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TABLE 26. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND. AMOUNT OF 

OUTSIDE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING BY SOURCE OF SUPPORT 



Source 




Average Amount 


of 


Percent of 


Spent During 


Funds 


Institutions 


Last Fiscal Year . 


ML) lA 


7 5 


$ 84,254 


State Departireat of 


11.6 


47,314 


Vocational Rehabili- 






tation 






State Department of - 


8.5 


35,839 


Education 






State Department of 


13.4 




Vocational Education 






ESEA Title 1 


12.3 


43,275' 


. LEAA 


8.5 


54,910 


Local school district 


2.8 


30,135 


Private corporations 


0.7 . 


31,743 


Community colleges 


4.2 


31,170 


Other 


.9.2 


56,039 




, N-424^ 
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Of those institutions with vocational ^ training programs, the 
percentage with specific vocational training budgets varied on one con- 
trol variable, institutional size. Forty-four percent of small insti- 
tutions, 66 percent of medium-sized institutions, and 76 percent of large 
institutions have specific training budgets. 

' The total vocational training expenditures for one fiscal year 
(including outside monies and excluding capital expenditures) averages 
$134,000 Of this amount, approximately 79 percent is spent on salaries. 
The total institutional expenditures for one fiscal year (including out- 
side monies and excluding capital expenditures) averages $2.9 million; 
approximately $5,000 per inmate. Those institutions with vocational 
training programs annually spend an average of only 6.5 percent of their 
total institutional expenditures on vocational training. Only 14% of 
the institutions spend ten percent or more of their total institutional 
expenditures on vocational training. 

As might be expected, the total institutional expenditures per 
inmate vary on several of the control variables. Total expenditutes per 
inmate are higher in training schools ($6,400 per inmate) than in prisons 
and other, types of institutions ($4,800 per inmate). There are no re- 
liable .effects related to security level, distance to the nearest city, 
or sex composition of the institutions. Total expenditures per inamte 
are higher in Institutions with short stays than in institutions with 
long stays (Table 27). Total expenditure^ per inmate are highest in 
predominantly white institutions ($5,600 per inmate) and lowest in pre- 
dominantly nonwhite institutions ($4,700 per inmate). This difference 
may reflect other factors such as geographic differences which are cor- 
related with minority composition of the institutions. Juvenile and mixed 
age institutions show higher expenditures per inmate ($6,000 per inmate) 
than adult institutions ($4,600 per inmate). Total expenditures per in- 
mate are highest in medium-sized institutions ($5,700 per inmate) and 
lowest in large institutions ($4,200 per inmate). 
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TABLE 27. AVERAGE INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PER INMATE BY LENGtH OF 
STAY OF RESIDENTS 



Length of Stay of 
90th Percentile Resident 


Average Expenditure 
r Pet- Inmate 


Number of \ 
Institutions \ 

V- 


Less than 1 year 


$ 5,817 


- , \ 


L to less than 3 years 


5,472 


67 


3 to less than 6 years 


4,493 


42 


6 years or more 


4,584 


60 

< 


All institutions 


$ 5,173 

1 ' 


237 



■ I 
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Thirty-five percent of the institutions have prison industries. 
This percentage varies significantly on several control variables. Indus- 
tries are operated in two-thirds of prisons, bxrt very rarely in training 
schools (3 percent). Prison industries are found most often in maximum 
security institutions (69 percent)^ and least often in mimimum security 
institutions (II percent). Distance to the nearest city has no effect. 
The longer the length of stay, the more often the institution has an 
industry program (Table 28). There are no differences related to the 
minority composition or sex composition of the institutions. Prison 
industries are found most often in adult institutions (51 percent) and 
least often in juvenile ins ticutions (8 percent). The larger the insti- 
tution, the more often it has an industry program (Table 29) • 

Eighty-three percent of the institutions assign inmates to 
work in activities related to the operation or maintenance of the 
institution. This percentage varies significantly on several control 
variables. Inmates in prisons are assigned to work in maintenance and 
operation (M & 0) activities more often (9&^ percent) than in other 
types of institutions. Maximum security institutions assign inmates 
to M cc 0 activities more often (92 percent), than; in medium security 
institutions (86 percent) or minimum security^ institutions (77 percent). 
Distance to the nearest city tfas no effect. The longer the length of 
stay, the more often the Institution assigns imnates to M & 0 activities 
(Table 30). There are no. differences related to the minority composition 
or sex composition of the institutions. Work assignments in M & 0 
activities are found most often in adult institutions (92 percent). The 
larger the institution, the more often the institution assigns inmates 
to M 0 activities (Table 31) . 

Fifty-two percent of the institutions ha^ a work release 
program. Those institutions with a work release program report an average 
of 40 inmates per institution participate in the program. The number of 
participants is only 4 percent of the total inmate population, ^e per- 
centage of institutions with work release programs vary significantly on 
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TABLE 28. OCCURRENCE OF PRISON INDUSTRIES 
BY LENGTH OF STAY. OF RESIDENTS 



Percent-of Responding 
Institutions 



Length of Stay of 
90th Percentile Resident 



With 
Industties 



Less than L year 
1 to less than 3 _years 
3 to less than 6 years 
6 years or more 



6.2 
28.2 
51.6 
63.4 



Without 
Industries 



93.9 
71.8 
48.4 
36.6 



Number of 
Institutions 



132 
103. 
64 
93 



TABLE 29. OCCURRENCE OF PRISON INDUSTRIES 
BY SIZE OF THE .INSTITUTIONS- , 



Institutional 
Size 



Small ■ 
Medium 
Large 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



With 
Iritlustries 



10. 7 
54.2 
84.9 



Without 
Industries 



89.3 
45.8 
15.1 



Number of 
Institutions 

225 , 

142 

53 



i) 3 
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TABLE 30. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS ASSIGNING INMATES 
TO WORK IN INSTirJTIONAL MAINTENANCE OR 
OPERATION ACTIVITIES BY LENGTH OF STAY 
OF RESIDENTS 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



Length of Stay of 
90th Percentile Residents 


Assign Inmates 


Do Not 
Assign Inmates 


Number of 
Institutions 


Less than 1 year 


67.2 


32.8 


. 125 


1 to less than 3 years 


85.1 


14.9 


101 


3 to less than 6 years 


95.2 


4.8 


62 


6 years or more 


93.5 


6.5 


93 



TABLE 3L PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS ASSIGNING INMATES 
TO WORK IN INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE OR 
OPERATION AC^TIVITIES BY SIZE OF THE 
INSTITUTION 



Percent of Responding 
Institutions 



Institutional 
Size 


Assign Inmatas 


Do Not 
.Assign Inmates 


Number of 
Institutions 


Small 


75.8 


24.2 


215 


Medium 

y 


89.4 


10.6 


141, 


■~' Large 


98.1 


1.9 


53 
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several control variables. Work release programs are found less often in 
training schools (33 percent) than in other types of institutions. Work 
release is found most often in minimum (53 percent) and combined security 
Institutions (67 percent) and least often in medium (42 percent) and 
^naxiTium security institutions (44 percent). The occurrence of work 
release programs, is significantly related to the distance to the nearest 
city/ As distance increases, the percentage of institutions with work 
release programs decreases (Table 32). The longer the length of sfMy, 
the more often the institution has a work release program (Table 33.) 
Work release progcaitis are found least often in short stay institutions. 
There are. no differences related to the minority composition or sex 
composition of the institutions. Work release programs are ' found most 
often in adult institutions (62 percent) and least often in juvenile 
institutions (35 percent). The occurrence of work release programs 
is not related co the size, of the instituton. 
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^ TABLE 32. OCCURRENCE ^OF WORK RELEASE PROCfo^S 
' BY INSTITCTION'S DISTANCE TO THE 
NEAREST CITY 





Percent of Responding 

Institut-f on.q 




Distance to 
Nearest City 


With 
Work Release 


Without 
Work Rie lease 


Number of 
Institutions 


In City 


63.4 


36.6 


71 


Less than 10 miles 


56.8 


43.2 


74 


10 to 25 miles 
Greater than 25 miles 


53.2 , 


46.8 ^ 


94 


44.5 ' 


55.5 


164 



TABLE 33 . OCCURRENCE OF WORK RELEASE PROGRAMS 
BY LENGTH OF STAY OF RESIDENTS 





Percent of Responding 
Institutions 




Length of Stay of 
96th Percentile Resident 


With 
Work Release 


Without 
^ Work Release 


Number of 
Institutions 


Less Chan 1 year 


29.6 


70.4 ■ ■' 


125 


I to less than 3 years 


61.4 


- 38.6 


101 


3 to less than 6 years 


66.7 


33.3 


;63 


6 years or more 


6^4.1 


15.9 


92 



I 
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Formal Vocational Training Programs 

The Institutional data indicated that approximately 75|percent of 
the responding institutions had formal vocational training programs. Pro- 
jecting this percentage- to the entire population would indicate that 
approximately 422 institutions conduct vocational traiiilng program^s^^ Two 
hundred ninety-seven returns were received from directors of vocationaj 
training programs , representing approximately 70 percent of the population 
of '^Institutions with training programs . Each director provided Information 
•describing all or most of the vocational training programs under his 
supervision, whereas specific information on each program was generally 
provided by the Instructors of the individual programs, (In some insti- 
tutions the directors filled out all the questionnaires.) 

The Institutions reported a total of 1,940 programs, and specific 
Information was obtained on 1724 programs or 89 percent. All of 
these programs were conducted within the Institutions., Only 177. of the 
institutions indicated that inmates were enrolled In formal vocational 
training programs outside the institutions at local vocational or technical 
schools. These external programs represented less than 4% of the number of 
programs offered, and less than 3% of total vocational training enrollment. 

Based on the enrollment in different sized institutions, it is 
estimated that approximately 46,000 inmates were receiving formal vocational 
training within the institutions, and approximately 1,200 inmates were 
receiving formal training in outside schools. It is estimated^ that approxi- 
mately 19,000 inmates were on waiting lists for these programs. The signi- 
ficance of the waiting list varies from institution .to institution. In some 
institutions, inmates are placed on the list whenever they request it, 
without regard to institutional restrictions, or program entrance require- 
ments. In other institutions, inmates are placed on the waiting list only after 
they have met all institutional and program requirements. 

Approximately 32 percent of the resident population of the reporting 
institutions were enrolled in formal vocational craining programs, while 
approximately 15 percent of the resident population were on a waicing list. 
The percentage of inmates enrolled varied significan^y on several control 

G9 
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variables. A higher percentage of inmates in training schools were en- 
rolled in training programs (50 percent) than inmates in prisons (19 per- 
cent) or other types of institutions (29 percent). Table 34 indicates 
that as the length of stay of the residents increased, the percentage 
enrolled decreaJs^d. Forty-eight percent of the inmates in short-stay 
institutions were enrolled in formal vocational training programs, com- 
pared to only 15 percent of the inmates in long-stay institutions. The 
age composition of the institution was also a significant cont^rol variable. 
Only 22 percent of the inmates in adult institutions were enrolled in 
training programs, compared to 48 percent in juvenile institutions, and 
32 percent In mixed institutions. Inmates in small institutions were 
more frequently enrolled (38 percent) than were inmates in medium-sized 
institutions (28 percent) or large instit^utions (orily 9 percent). Pro- 
jecting the enrollment figures to the total institutional population, it 
is estimated that approximately 21 percent of all inmates- are/ enrolled in 
vocational training programs and 9 percent are on waiting lists. 

The directors of vocational , training estimated that about 50 per- 
cent of the inmates were unable to participate in vocational training pro- 
grams for a variety of reasons . Table' 35 presents the percent of insti- 
tutions reporting each of the reasons. The mcyst frequently stated reasons, 
which also involved the highest percentages of- inmates, were lack of apti- 
tude or interest and inability to meet minimum academic^ requirements . 

The institutions offer an average of 5 .5 programs per institution. 
This number varied appreciably on only one control variable, institution 
size. Large institutions offer approximately 9 programs per institution, 
whereas ipcdium-sized institutions offer 7 programs pjer institution, and 
small institutions offer only 4 programs per institution. The number of 
programs per institution is severely limited and generally inadequate to 
meet inmate vocational needs. . 

Approximately 4,000 instructors were employed in the institutions* 
vocational training programs, or approximately one instructor for every 
12 enrollees. Approximately 82 percent of the instructors were White, 
12 percent Black, and 6 percent represented other minorities. Approximately 
3 percent were inmates, and only 2 percent were provided by outside organi- 
zations to teach at the institution. The percentage of White instructors 
varie'd significantly with the racial composition of the institution, as 



EBs^C shown in Table 36. ' ' {) 
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TABLE 34. PERCENT OF INMATES ENROLLED 

IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 
BY LENGTH OF STAY 



Length of Stay 

of 90th Percentile 

Inmate 



Less than 1 year 
\ I to less than 3 years 
. 3 to less than 6 years 

6 years or more 



Number 

of. 

Institutions 



45 
52 
22 
26 



Percent 
of Inmates 
Enrolled. 



47.9 
33.1 
23.5 
14.6 



TABLE 35. . PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 
VARIOUS REASONS THAT INMATES 
ARE UNABLE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Reasons for Being 
IJnable to Participate 


Percent of 

Institutions Reporting 


Inability to meet minimum academic 
requirements 


72.9 


Lack of program openings 


. 47.9 


Institutional security rules 
or previous offenses ' 


39.3 


Length- of stay too short 


67.9 


Other priority assignments in the 
Institution / ' . 

Lack of aptitude or interest 


- 34. 3 


77.1 


Other 


17.9 



N-140 
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TABLE 36. PERCENT OF WRITE INSTRUCTORS 
• BY RACIAL COMPOSITION OF/THE 
INSTITUTIONS / 



Racial Composition . ^ 


Number of 


Percent White 


(Percent White Inmates) 


Institutions 


Instructors 


40 percenjf'o^ less 


84 


75.8 


41 percent to 59 percent 


99 


86.3 


60 percent or more 


80 


92.5 
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The usual starting salary 'or a full-time vocational training 
instructor averaged $9,600 per year. The salary actually being paid to 
a full-time instructor averaged $11,000 per year. These figurer did not 
vary appreciably on any of the control variables. ^ 

A complete vocational training department should provide more 
than training programs and instructors. Programs or provisions for 
special groups, and a full complement of vocational testing, guidance, 
counseling, job placement, and follw-up services should be available. 
Table 37 presents the percent of institutions reporting various special 
vocational training programs. Table 38 presents the percent of institu- 
tions reporting provisions available for special language or cultural 
groups. Table 39 presents the percent of institutions using different 
types of tests for selection. Table 40 presents the percent of insti- 
tutions providing different types of guidance and counseling services 
and Table 41 presents tne percent of institutions providing different 
job placement services. Table 42 presents the source of job placement 
services- 

During the site visits, it was determined that most of the 
achievement and aptitude testing were part of the processing procedures 
for inmates entering the institution. Individual vocational counseling 
and job ifiatement was often provided on an informal basis by social ser- 
vice and education personnel. Education personnel in particular were 
viewed as important resources by inmates seeking these services. The di- 
rectors of vocational training and their staffs attempted to place trainees 
in jobs primarily through personal contacts with outside employers. These 
efforts are often voluntary and lack the impact that planned systematic 

programs would have. 

Fifty-seven percetyt of the institutions have a person respon- 
sible for coordinating vocational guidance and counseling services, and 
44 percent have a person responsible for coordinating job placement ser- 
vices. Forty percent of the institutions do not have a person responsible 

for either service. 

-Fifty-six percent of the institutions have no organized program 
eor following up released or paroled inmates who have had vocational 
training to find out whether the training was useful in getting and keep- 
ing a job. Twenty-four percent of the institutions have a program for 

73 
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TABLE 37. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Special Training Area 


Percent 


Mentally retarded 


18.8 


Audicorially handicapped 


4.8 


Visually handicapped 


5.5 


Orthopedical ly handicapped 


4.8 


Health impairment 


7.4 


Inmates over -40 


17.6 


Other special problems 


13.2 


None 


57.7 


N»272 





TABLE 38. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS THAT MAKE 
PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 



Provision for Special Language 
or Cultural Group 


Percent 


Bilingual training materials 

Bilingual instructors 

Special English instruction 

Training staff in minority 
problems 

Other special provisions 

None 


16.2 
14.3 

30.2 j 

18.5 1 

■j 

, 7.6 
; J6.6 


\ — ^ 





TABLE 39. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS 

USING DIFFERENT TESTS FOR SELECTION 
FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



TesCs used 


Percent 


ApCitude tests 


67.6 


Personality tests 


24.7 


Interest tests 


43.9 


Achievement tests 


67.2 


Intelligence tests 


53.7 ' 


None 


15.0 


N=287 
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TABLE 40. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING 

DIFFERENT GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES 



Type of guidance and 
counseling service 


Percent 


Apti tude tes t ing 


60.7 


Interest testing 


45.6 


Visits by outside business 
representatives 


29.5 


Individual vocational counseling 


81.4, 


Group vocational counseling 


45.3 


Assistance with current training 
ass ignmen ts 


75.4 


None 


4.9 
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TABLE 41. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING 
DIFFERENT JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Type of Job Placement 
Service 



Percent 



File of position openings 

Literature on job opportunities 

Referral to-^mplTDyisrrs 

Auxilliary job placement 
services 

Course in job-hunting skills 

Registration with state or local 
employment offices 

Other services 

None 
N-290 



20.3 
55.2 
55.9 
46.2 

56.2 
24.1 

22.1 



7.9 



V 
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TABLE 42. PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS USING DIFFERENT 
SOURCES OF JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Source of Job Placement: 
Service' 


Percent 


Voca clonal rehab i Li tat ion 


52.5 


agency 




State or Local emp Logmen t 


' 30.8 


office 




Instructors in institution 


56.3 


SociaL workers in institution 


46. L 


Paroi^ officers 


43.7 


Other 


26.8 


None 


7.5 
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some of the vocational training programs, and only 20 percent have a 
follow-up program for all of the institutions vocational training 
programs. 

It has been argued that an inmate, should complete his vocational 
training shortly before he is released, so that the skills, and knowledges 
he has acquired will be fresh and timely when he is released- Twenty-two 
percent of the institutions report that vocational training is scheduled 
so as to be completed before parole date eligibility. This is not easy 
to arrange, because in many instances, an inmate does not have a fixed 
eligibility date. A much larger percentage (57 percent) begin training 
as soon as possible after the inmate enters the institution.. Fifty-nine 
percent of the institutions report that inmates with institutional or 
outside jobs can participate in vocational training programs at the same 
t ime . . 

Table 43 shows, the percent of ins_Litutions estimating various 
lengths of stay after training, Forty-five percent of the institutions 
estimate that a trainee, on the average, remains in the institutiori less 
than 3 months after completing craining. This percentage varies signi- 
ficantly on several control va^riables. Sixty-eight percent of training 
schools report that the averagk^ trainee stays less than 3 months, as cora-^v^ 
pared to 23 percent of prisons. As would be expected, 75 percent of short 
stay institutions report that the average trainee stays less than 3 months, 
as compared to* 15 percent of institutions where the 90th percentile in- • 
mate stays 3 years or more. Seventy-two percent of juvenile institutions 
report tliat the average trainee stays less than 3 months, as compared to 
27 percent of adult institutions. 

After training is completed or terminated, approximately 54 
percent of the trainees are released or paroled. Sixteen percent are 
assigned to an activity related to their training for the remainder of 
their stay in the institution. Thirty percent of the trainees are assigned 
to unrelated activities or are returned to the general institutional popu- 
lation for the remainder of their stay. During the site visits vocational 
training instructors were asked why more trainees were not assigned to 
work activities in the institution related^to their training. In those 
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TABLE 43. AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY 
AFTER TRAINING : 



Average ' Length of Stay 
After Training 



Petcent of Institutions 



Less than 3 months 

3 to less than 6 months 

6 to less than 12 months 

12 months or more 



45.1 
25.7 
21.2 
8.0 



Total 
N=175 



100.0 
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instances where half or fewer of che inmaces in a program were assigned 
to related institutional jobs, the institution either had no jobs to match 
the skills developed in training or had too few job openings to be filled. 

Community contact is an important factor in keeping training pro- 
grams relevant and in obtaining jobs for trainees. Sixty-six percent of 
the institutions do not have any advisory committees for any of their 
vocational training programs. .Only 16 percent have a citizen's advisory 
committee for all programs. In large . institutions, a significantly greater 
percent of institutions (33 percent) have committees for all programs. 
Regular tours by outside business personnel are reported by only 33 per- 
cent of the inst itu tions , , and only 30 percent of the institutions allow 
inmates to make regularly scheduled field trips outside the institut'ion 
to local businesses or industries. Forty-two percent of the institutions with 
training programs have none of the three types of community contact, and 
only 7 percent have all three types of contact. The practice of bringing 
outside business personnel into the institution and the practice of 
allowing inmates to make outside trips apparently are characteristics 
of different types of- institutions. Maximum security institutions and 
large institutions naturally bring in outs'ide personnel whereas small 
•institutions, minimum^ security institutions, short stay institutions , and 
juvenile institutions report more field trips. 

One of the important aspects of the survey concerned plans for 
expansion or curtailment of vocational training programs. Sixty-three 
percent of the institutions with training program have not had to curtail 
any programs in the last year (1973). Eighteen percent have had to curtail 
programs due to lack of funds, and 13 percent have had to curtail programs 
becasue of lack of qualified staff. 

A few institutions have had to curtail programs due to equipment 
being too expensive (A percent), poor job markets for offenders (5 percent), 
competition from other institutional activities (5 percent), and lack of 
inmate interest (9 percent). Surprisingly, almost no institutions reported 
having to curtail training programs due to poor, business att itudes towards 
hiring ex-offenders. Funding appears to be ' tiie major factor affecting the 
expansion or curtailment of vocational training programs at this time. 

O J 
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Sixcy percent of the institutions see a need for greater variety 
in program offerings, and 24 percent want more openings °in existing 
programs. Fifty-two percent see a need for more outside training 
opportunities, and 58 percent want new programs to take advantage of new 
job markets. Only 3 percent of the institutions claim that no changes are 
needed. In general, the directors of vocational training seem to be 
aware of the limited nature of their program offerings. 

During the site visits, the most frequently mentioned needed 
change was a desire for more programs related to the current job market 
(43 percent). Many directors expressed a concern over the rapidly 
changing job mark,.t and the difficulty in establishing new training • 
programs with the Limited budgets they had. Many directors mentioned 
chat they had to run their existing programs withya less than adequate 
budget 

Although ^-60' percent of the instituti/ns see- a need for greater 
variety of programs, only 49 percent of the i/stitutions are planning to 
add new vocat ional training programs within _Ae year. This latter 
percentage did not vary signif icintly on any of the control variables, 

' . Table 44 presents a comparison of goals among vocational 

training programs, prison industries, and maintenance and operations 
activities as indicated by directors of these activities. Only half 
of. the vocational training directors believe that their most important 
goal is to develop specific job skills. Thirty-five- percent of prison 
" induscrv directors and 43 percent of maintenance and operations directors 
regard developing job skills as their most important goal. There appears 
' to be only a weak commitment; to what should be the primary goal of any 
training program— to develop job skills for employment. 

Specific Information was obtained on 1,724 training programs. 
-One hundred forty-two different programs wete described, the most frequent 
being auto mechanics, welding, food preparation, and carpentry. These 
four programs represent 29 percent of the 1.724 training programs described 
Previous -surveys (Torrence, 1966; Neff. 1970) also found these to be among 
rhe most frequently offered programs, . - 

The vast majority of programs were related to skilled or semi- 
skilled blue collar occupation?., Subject>atter was usually directly 
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TABLE 44. PERCENT OF FIRST CHOICES 
AMONG ACTIVITY GOALS 



Goal S^atemenf. 



Vocational 
Training 



Activity 



Prison 
Industries 



Institutional 
Maintenance 
and' Operatio 



Develop specific job 
skills /for employTn,ent 
on release 

Develop inmates^ work 
habits 

Provide a means of 

evaluating Inmate for 
parole 

Provide inmates with 
cons true t ive 
activities 



50.2% 



19.2% 



2.2% 



5.5% 



N=277 



35.2% 




9 , 3% 



N=129 



4.3% 



15.4% 



N=446 
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relevant to th.e job and was taught usin^tradi tional vocational training 

techniques — lecture, demonstration^-^nd manual practice. 

The training programs themselves have limited rehabilitation 

potential. The majority are for low status occupations which will pay 

low wages, particularly for the entry-level employee. They do not match 

• ■ ^ r ^ 

inraacc vocational interests as expressed in Che inmate interviews. The 

programs, with only a few exceptions; were traditional, and were not 
based on any consideration oE local or regional job markets. The sameness 
of ■ the programs from institution to institution, and the a^bsence of mucli 
x:hjnge from surveys taken eight years earlier is disappointing... 

Fifty-three percent of the programs are of fixed duration. in 
the other programs , th^ trainee can remain until he is released or 
paroled (30%), until specific performance stan'dards are ..met (25%), or 
until he loses interest (17%). The amount of classroom or related 
instruction usually provided (whether fixed amount or not) averages'.9- 
hours per week for 25 weeks. The amount of shop or laboratory instruction 
averages 20 hours per week for 29 weeks*. The total hours of training 
usually provided averages 840 hours. The length of training is signi- 
ficantly longer in prisons (1,000 hours), maximum security institutions 

(1,030 hours), long-stay institutions (1,040 hours), adult insticutions 

(940 hours), and large institutions (1,080 hours). 

Seventy-six percent of the programs do not provide remuneration 

to the trainees. The remaining programs pay from "$0.01 to $3.00 per hour, 
with a mean of $0.34 per hour. In a correctional institution, even small 

amounts of* pay can provide important motivation for inmates to participate 

in training programs. * " , 

Approximately 17 trainees per program were enrolled/ at the time 

of -the survey. The maximum number of 'trainees that could be enr.olled at 

a given time averages 21 per program. ' The average clas?; size is aB^out the 

same for classroom and shop training; 12 trainees. 

Approximately 53 percent«of the trainees 'are white, which is 

verv close to the. percentage of all inmates who are white (51 percent). 

Ihi^ approximate meao age of trainees is 23 years,' which is very close, to ' 

Che mean age of all inmates (24 years). • , 
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One of the major concetps 'in evaluating the effectiveness of 
formal training programs involves- entrance requirements which act as 
barriers to general enrollement. Table 45 presents the percent of programs 
with various entrance requirements and Table 46 presents the perceiit of 
programs with multiple entrance requirements. The mean number of entrance 
requirements is low and did not vary, appreciable on any of the control 
variables^! Table 47 presents the average minimum levels required for 
entry into the programs. Approximately 78 percent of the programs' have 
one or more academic requirements. / . ^ 

The program instructors ranked the advantages of being in a 
vocational training program form the inmate's point-of-view. Table 48 
presents the average rank assigned to each potential advantage. Learning 
a job skill is ranked first most often and has the lowest (most important) 
average rank. / , , 

Adequate facilities and equipment are, of coArse, a necessary- 
part of any training program. Ninety-five percent- of the programs have 
chei^ owti shop or laboratory' area^ but 45 percent report that their 
facilities are inadequate in some respects. Seventy-eight percent of the 
programs feel that they have all the necessary tools, equipment and 
supplies needed. Twenty-one percent tepart that some major items of . 
•equipment are not in operating condition, and 33 percent report that some 
equipment is outdated. Only 32 percent of the programs have their bwn 
facility which is adequate and have all the necessary tools and equipment 
which are modern and operable. This percentage did not vary apprecia^^ly 
on any of th'e control variables. ' 

During the site visits it was observed that vocational instructors 
accepted less than desirable working conditions as part of their job and 
generally did not complain about the facilities and equipment for their 
progra_ms^ The defici-ts, suc^ as Inadequate facilities and outdated 

. equipment, were apparent ly " extensive and were generally due to lack of 

/ / . 

financial ' support . , 

During their stay in an institution, many inmates participating 
in training programs are also required to perfortp^ work as-signments in the 
institution. These work assignments, which may occur either during the 
training program or upon its completion, can frequently enable a trainee 

' 81 ,. 
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TABLE 45. PERCENT OF TRAINING PROGRAMS WITH 
VARIOUS ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 



Encrance Requirement Percent of Programs 



None 




21. 


8 


Mus t 


be within a given age range 


18. 


3 


Never 


incarcerated for certain offenses 


5. 


9 


Mus.t 


have minimum cus tody leve 1 


18. 


9 


Must 


passtest(s) 


22. 


3 


Must 
to 


have sufficient time remaining 
complete prog ram 


47. 


3 



N=1700 



TABLE 46 . ^^JMBER OF ENTRANCE ElEQUIREMENTS 
FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Number of Entrance Percent of 

Re^:Uirements . Programs 

— : r ^"t — • '"^ 

' '0 ■ , 21.8 

1 • 45.1 

2 22.0 

3 .7.8 

4 or more 3.3 



Totals 
N=i700 



100.0 
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TABLE. 4 7 . REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 



\ Minimum Average 

R^quiremenC ' Percent of Programs Level Required 



Reading Level 


41. 0 


7th grade 


Arithmetic Level 


36.9 • 


7th grade 


School Grade 


29,5 


8th grade 


1,0. Score 


- 15.3 


90 points 


N=9L0 • , ' 


TABLE 48 . ADVANTAGES OF ASSIGNMENT TO 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAiM 


/ 

/ 

A 


Advantage (1= 


Average Rank 
most important.) 


Percent of 

First Choices 

/ 


Consideration for early 
parole 


3.1 


/ 

/ 

18.6 


Pay 


5.0 


A 6.9. 


Learning a job skill 


1,6 


/ 70.6 • 


Desirable work assignment 


3 . 4 


13.0. 


Desirable housing area 


5.8/ 


0.8 


Opportunity for work release 


3<4 


7.9 


Increased freed or- o.-: movement 


4.2 


8.5 


Other 


2.7 


9.8 



N=857 



I 
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CO practice or further develop che job skills taught in the program. 
Most or ail of the trainees are assigned to related work in only 45 per- 
cent of the programs. This percentage did not vary appreciably on any 
of the control variables • 

Sixcy percent of the programs utilize 'written daily lesson 
p!\ms. This percentage did not vary appreciably on any of the control 
variables. Fifty-seven percent of the programs have been reviewed and ac- 
credited by an outside agency. This percentage did not vary appreciably 
or. any of che control variables. Only 21 percent offer registered appren- 

ciceship Lralnin'g, and 38 percent report that a trainee can apply the 
hours has completed "t^o an apprenticeship program outside the institu- 
-tL:>n. Eighteen percent of the programs .offe^r approved apprenticeship 
training wh^ch is transferable to outside apprentice programs upon release. 
The percentage of programs offering approved* apprenticeship training 
varied signit leant ly on several control variab les. MojQ training programs 
in" prisons offer "app-E^.ved apprenticeship training as compared to training 
schools ,'23 percen t versus 14 percent). As the length of stay increases, 
so does che percencage of programs offering approved apprenciceship craining 
Tvency-^five percenc of- training programs in adulc i ins c icucions offer appren- 
ticeship training as compared co 14 percenC of Cja!ining programs in juvenile 
Ins C 1 CuC ions . / ■ 

As noced earlier, abouc half che .progr ams h ave no . fixed lengch. 
Of chose programs wi'ch a fixed lengch, only 61 perfcenc of chose enrolled in 
che programs compleced all phases of che craining.' Alchough much skill and 
knowledge, can be acquired wichpuC compleCing all phases of a program, che 
percenC complecion muse be considered low and discouraging. -The percenC 
complecion could be improved if more accencion were given co selection of 
craineos, and scheduling of enrollmenc relacive co probable release dace. 

The vocacional craining inscruccors were asked co escimace che 
Qumber of, crainees who were placed in jobs relaced co cheir craining upon 
release. This i^s a difficulc quescion for chem Co answer, as evidenced 
by che large number who did noc^respond (77 percenc). This finding furcher 
supporcs che lack of follow-up in forma c ion available Co che vocacional 
trniniag deparcmencs described earlier. Based on che escimaces provided 
'ly t:he vocacional craining inscruccors, approxima ce ly 56 percenC of the 

.87 . ' ^ • 
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trainees ^obtain jobs related to their training. This percentage did not 
vary significantly on any of the control variables. 

Appraisal of trainee progress and recognition for successful 
completion are important motivational influences upon trainees. Table 49 
presents the percent of programs using various me.thods of appraisal of 
trainee progress. Nearly all instructors report using at least one kind 
o£ appraisal, and 51 percent report using six or more appraisal methods.. 

Table 50 presents the percent of programs providing various types 
of recognition for successful completion of the program. Approximately 
4 percent report no type of recognition given. 

The re are approximately 1.2 instructors per program. Approxi* 
mately 24 percent of the programs use teacher aides or helpers to assist 
the instructors. Those programs using aides report. an average of 2.0 , 
aides per program. 

Sixteen percent of the instructors are not certified. Sixty per- 
cent are certified by the state board of education. Twenty percent are 
certified by a state licensing board. Eight percent are certified by a 
union, and 13 percent report other miscellaneous certification. The per- 
centages do not add to 100 due to multiple responses. These percentages 
did not vary appreciably on any of the control variables. The instructors 
report an average of 20 years of experience. Ninety-one percent of the 
instructors have teaching experience at the institution, with a mean of 5 
years of experience... Eighty-seven percent of the instructors also have 
work experience in industry, with a mean of 15 years of experience. The'se 
data indicate a high level of experience for vocational training instruc- 
tors* in correctional ins ti tuitions . The years of experience varied appreci^ 
ably on only one control^ variable , The average years of experience in 
male institutions was 22 years compared to 15 years in female institutions. 

/ . ' 
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TABLE 49". PERCENT OF TRAINING PROGRAMS USING VARIOUS 
METHODS OF APPRAISAL OF TRAINEE PROGRESS. 



=== — . ^ ■ — — 

Me thod Percent of Programs 



Grade at end of. program j 


C 1 

bl . 


Q 
0 


Grades periodically throughout program 


76. 


3 


Diagnostic ratings of skill areas 


39. 


9 


Written narrative progress reports 


51. 


2 


Observation of performance 


93. 


6 


Paper and pencil achievement tes ts 


59. 


8 


Non-pap^r and pencil achievement tests 


54. 


3 


Review sessions 


48. 


2 


Grades on projects 


59. 


5 


Other 


9. 


7 


Mone 


0. 


5 


N-1714 


TABLE 50 . PERCILNT OF PROGRAiMS PROVIDING 
OF RECOGNITION FOR SUCCESSFUL 


VARIOUS 
PROGRAM 


TYPES 

COMPLETION 


Type of Recognition . 


Percent of Programs 


Certificate given by outside 
organisation 


30 


.6, 


Certificate given by ins ti tut ion 


68 


.8 


Apprenticeship credit or certificate 


12 


.0 


High school credit . 


28 


.9 


Credit toward post high school degree 


10 


.7 


Opportunity to take test for license 
or certificate 


13 


.6 • 


Other 




.9 ^ 


None 


3 


.6 



N=i714 
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Prison Industries 

The institutional 'data indicated that approximately 35 percent 
of the j responding institutions had prison industries. Proj^ecting this 
percentage to the entire population would indicate that approximately 
195 institutions assign inmates to work in one or more prison industries 
at the institutions. One hundred thirty-two returns w'ere received from 
directors of prison indus tries representing approximately 58 percent of 
the population of .institutions with industries. Each direc tor provided 
specific * information on the industries at this institution. Information 
was provided on an average of 3 . 1 . Indus t/ies per institution. ' ^ 

At the time of the survey, Is/sO? inmates were reported working 
in various prison industries. Projecting this number to the total 
population of institutions with industries would indicate that approximately 
25,000 Inmates are working in prison industries. This figure represents 
about one out of every nine persons incarcerated in Federal and state . 
correctional institutions. Further, as many or more new workers are 
assigned to prison industries each year. These data Indicate the 
tremendous potential that prison industries have for vocational preparation, 
particularly for the adult felon. 

* ' Almost none of the institutions with Industries allow inmates 

working In the industries to make trips outside the Institution to local 
business or industrial sites. Only -32 percent have regular tours by 
outside business or industry persons. Twelve percent have citizen occupa- 
tional advisory committees for their prison industries. The occurrence 
of community contact does not vary significantly with any of the control vari- 
ables. These results Indicate very little contact between prison indus.trles and 
Che outside business and industrial community. As a consequence, it is 
difficult tor many prison industries to follow modern Industrial practices 
or to place inmates in comparable outside jobs when theyare released. 

Prison Industries have often been criticized oecause assigned 
inmates become "locked" Into an industry, and are unable to participate in 
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other vocational training programs in the institution* The present study 
does not show this to be a wide-spread practice. Seventy-six percent of 
the institutions with indu^^cries allow inmates to participate in vocaoional 
training programs while assigned to prison industries. This percentage 
does not vary reliably with any of the control variables* / 

Specific iafonna t ion was obtained on 407 indus tries . Severity - 
nine different industries were described, the most frequent being fu^iture 
manufacturing and repair, garment manufacturing, printing, and tag fnd 
sign m.anuf ac tar ing . These four industries represent 31 percent of- /the 
-fO? industries reported. 

Eighty-tour percent of the industries report that most ipmates 
have the opporcuiiity to learn the full range of specific job skills needed 
for successful performance on a job upon release or parole. Ninety-five 
percent report that inmates assigned to prison industries are giVen the 
opportunity to learn other job-s in the industry in addition to ifheir 
regular job assignment. These percentages do not vary reliably/ with any 
of the control variables. Job rotation within an industry is,^fof 
course, critical in fulfilling these expectations. The industries 
report that inmates have an average of approximately 5.3 different job 
assii;nrnents in a two-year period. On average, this represents a 
different assignment every 4.5 months, wTriich appears sufficient to 
provide for the acquisition of a variety of s*pecific job skills. 

The issue of pay for inmates in prison industries has recently 
received much attention (National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, 1973). Forty-one percent of the industries do-not 
pay inmates for their work. The other industries pay from $0.01 to $1.50 , 
per hour, with amean of $0.22 per hour. The directors of prison industries 
ranked the advantages of being assigned to prison industries from the _ 
inmate's po int-of - view . Table 51 presents the average rank assigned' to 
each potential advantage. Pay is ranked first most often and has the 
lowest (most important) average rank. Learning a job skill has the second 
lowest average rank. , . • 

Specific job skills are usually acquired through on-the-job 
rrainin'4 (OJT) and off-the-jof> training. On-the-job training is 

- ■ 9i - 
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/ TABLE 5i. ADVANTAGES OF ASSIGNMENT TO 

A PRISON INDUSTRY 



Advantage 


Average Rank 
(1= most important) 


Percent of 
First Choice 


Consideration for 
early parole 


3.9 


5.9 ■ 


Pay 




38. 2 


Learning a job 
skill r 


2.8 


29.6 


Desirable work 
assignment 


3.1 


11.8 


Desirable housing 
area 


4.9 


0.5 ' 


Increased freedom of 
.movement 


3.9 


11.3 


Other 


5.5. 


1.6 



.M=182 
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detiatid as Craiaing ciuiC Cakes place in a work seCCing during the work 
day. Of f-Lhe-job training Is' defined as related training or instruction 
thac takes place in a classroom or in the shop which does not occur' , 
during the regular productive process. 

Meaningrul OJT is provided by a designated trainer, rather- than 
relying on fellow workers. Eighty-four percent of the industries have a 
designated person or persons responsible for providing OJT. This percentage 
lues not vary appreciably with any of the control variables. Non-inmate 
SL'Dorvisors provide OJT in 77 percent of the industries. Experienced 
i:;:nale-; ar^ used in 35 percent of industries, and outside trainers are used 
Ln 7 Derr.enc of the industries. E^<perienced inmates and outside trainers 
ir- »;fi:c-a used la oonj unc i:i()n with non-inmate supervisors, thus, the 
per-.enca.^es Cuial. > more than 100 percent. The number of trainers does 
not viry 'reliably with any of the control variables. 

Only 23 percent of the industries have a written training plan 
for OJT. This plan usually consists of the sequence of tasks to be 
taught. This percentage does not vary reliably with any of the control- 
variables. Table 52 - indicates the percent of industries reporting 
different practices if an inmate worker needs additional training. 

Table 53 presents the percent of industries using different 
mefthods o f , appraisa 1 of OJT progress. Ninety-eight percent of the 
industries report using one or more methods of appraisal of inmates' 
progress. Table 54 presents ,che percent of industries reporting 
/different numbers of methods. 

Off-the-Job training in prison industries is much rarer than 
OJT. Only 21 percent of the industries provide off-the«job trair;ing to 
newly assigned inmates. Th is " pe rcen tage does not vary reliably with 
any oflthe control variables. Table 55 indicates who is responsible 
for providing this training. The percentages do not vary reliably with 
any of the control variables. Off- the- job training is provided to 
.1026 trainees in pr ison. Indus triei , about 6 percent .of the total inmates 
working in pr ison Indus tries . / . 

F'lfty-two percent of the industries with/of f- the- job training 
n-:tve n fixed amount of training time scheduled. For che others, the 
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TABLE 52 . PETICENT OF INDUSTRIES REPORTING VARIOUS 

PRACTICES IF ADDITIONAL TRAINING IS NEEDED 



Practice ' ' 


Industries 


Assignmenc Co an easier 
job 


9.3 , 


Removal from productive 
work to provide training 


44. L, 


Allow to work below 

s tandards while developing 

skills 


46.6 


Total . 


100.0 


N==397 





•TABLE 53 . -PERCENT OF INDaSIHTES USING VARIOUS 
METHODS OF APPRAISING OJT PROGRESS 



Method of 
Appraisal 



Observation o 6 - per f ormance 

Individual skill ratings 

Written progress reports 

Evaluation of: work 
adjustment 

Formal review sessions 

Other methods 
None / 



/ 



T 



N=^4 04 



/ 



Percent of 
Indus tries 



87.1 
28.5 
54.7 
75.0 

33 .9 
17.6 
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TABLE 54 . 



NUMBER OF DIFFERENT METHODS USED 
IN APPRAISING OJT PROGRESS 
-IN PRISON industries! 



Number ot" Me chads 
■Jsed 



0 
1 

2 

3 



Total 
N=40^ 



Percent of 
Institutions 



IQO.O 



9 3 
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TABLE 55 . ORGANIZATION PROVIDING 0FF-THE-J03 TRAINING, 
FOR PRISON INDUSTRIES / 



Organization 


Percent/^f 

Indus|?ries 

// 
// 


Vocational training 
Department 


// 

/ 34,0 




Prison Industry 
Department 


/ 22.0 

/ 




Other (inclLides outside 
organizations- and cotnbina-/ 
tions of organizations) / 


44.0 ^ 




Total 

N=»50 


100.0 

./ 

*— k 
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vimouiU of off- the- job treitning depends upon trainee progress. The 
imount of classroom or related instruction usually provided (whether 
fixed amount of not) averages 13 hours per week for 28 weeks. The amount 
off- the- job shop training averages 23 hours per week for 21 weeks. . Most 
of ctie iniuscries with off-the-job training (97 percent) provide some 
c La'ssrooin or related i-ns true tign , and 60 percent provide additional 
shop^ training , The weighted averaged total hours of of f-^the-^job 
training is approximately 500, or the eq.uivalen-t of 3 months full-time 
crulnln-g, when prtovided. Approximately one nut of every 16 it«T)ates 
currehtly involved In prison industries is receiving of f -the- job t>raining 
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Maintenance and Operations 

The institutional data indicated that approximately 83 percent 
ot the responding institutions asigned inmates to work* a"ctivi ties 
involving institutional operation or maintenance. Projecting this 
percentage to the entire popula^tion would indicate that approximately 
4*67 institutions assign inmates to maintenance or operation activities. 
Three hundred and three institutions returned one or more questionnaires 
on institutional maintenance and operations activities, representing 
approximately 65 percent of the population of institutions with inmate 
maintenance or operation activities. An average of 1.5 questionnaires 
were received per institution. Sixty-three percent of the questionnaires 
received from directors of maint.enance and operations activities describe - • 
general ins titutional maintenance activities. Twenty-seven percent i 
describe food service activities, 9 percent hospital operations, and I percent 
farm activities. Each director was requested to provide s{)ectfic infor- 
mation on up to three activities under his supervision involving the most 
inmates. Information was provided on an average of 2 .2 activities per 
director. 

At the time of the survey, 69,910 inmates were reported working 
in various institutional maintenance or operations jobs. Projecting this 
number lO the total population of institutions with inmate work assignments 
would indicate that approximately 108,000 inmates' are working in jobs 
related to institutional maintenance or operations. This figure represents 
about 48 percent of the persons incarcerated in Federal and state correc- 
tional institutions. A total of 46,438 new inmates were assigned during 
the year. These data indicate that planned, organized vocational training 
experiences should be included in these activities* 

Almost none of the institutions with inmate maintenance and 
operations activities allow inmates with work assignments to make outside 
trips to local businesses or industries. Only 24 percent have regular 
tours by outside business or industry persons. Eight percent have 
^citizen occupational advisory committees for their work activiti-as. 
These percentages do not vary reliably with any of the control .variables. 
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These resales indicate very Little contact with the outside business and 

industrial community. As was the case with prison industries, it is ^ 

difficult for many of the work activities to maintain modern practices 
or to place inmates in comparable outside jobs when they are released. 

Seventy percent of the institutions with inmate maintenance 
and operations activities allow inmates to participate in vocational 
training programs while assigned to these activities. This percentage 
does not vary appreciably with any of the coritro 1 ' variab les , Based on 
these results, a significant number of inmates are prevented from 
receiving training because of their work assignments, . . 

Specific information was obtained on 1006 maintenance or 
operations activities. Sixty-nine different activities were described, 
the most frequent being/general maintenance, food service, and food 
preparation activities. These three activities account for 39 percent 
o£ the activities reported. 

Inmates have the opportunity to, learn the full range of speci- 
fic job skills needed for successful performance on a job upon release 
in only 57 percent of the activities. Seventy-nine percent report that 
inmates are. given the opportunity to learn other, skills associated with 
the activity. This percentage does not vary appreciably with any of 
the control variables. Job rotation is necessary iti actualizing 
these opportunities. Inmates have an average of approximately 7.8 
different job assignments over a two-year period. This represents an 
average of a different job assignment every 3 months. 

Pay. for the performance of work related to the maintenance or 
operation of the institution is generally regarded as important in imparting 
dignity and significance to the work performed. Fifty percent of the 
activities do not pay inmates for their work. The remaining activities 
pay from $0.01 to $2,20 per hour, with a mean of $0.25 per hour. The 
directors or supervisors of the activities ranked the advantages of 
being assigned to maintenance and operations activities from the inmate's 
point-of-view. Table 56 presents the average rank assigned to each, 
potential advantage. > ^Leaming a job skill and desirability of the work 
assignment are ranked first most often and have the lowest (most important) 
average ranks. 
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TABLE 56. 



ADVANTAGES OF ASSIGNMENT TO 
A MAINTENANCE OR 
OPERATIONS ACTIVITY 



Advantage 


Average Rank 
(L= mt^sC imporCanc} 


r fcf r V* cn l u i. 
First Choices 


.Cons Lderation .for 

r\ T ] V n ^'.i r" n 1 P 




13.9 


Pay 


3.9 ' 


L8.7 


Learning a job 
• skill 


2.8 


33.9 


Desirable work 
assignment: 


2.7 ■ • 


25.8 . 


Desirable housing- 
area 


4.8 , 


2.4 


Increased freedom of 
movement 


3.5 


L2.L 


Other 


J 

4.7 ' 


11.8 


N=599 
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Significant training value can occur from work assignments if the 
trainee is- provided meaningful on-the-job and of f-the-job . training . One of 
the characteristics of meaningful on-the-job training (OJT) is that is is 
provided by formally assigned trainers, rather than by fellow workers. 
Seventy percenx of the activities report a designated person or persons 
responsible for providing OJT. This percentage does not vary reliably 
with any of the control variables. Non- inma t'e 'supervisors . provide 
QJT in 58 percent of the activities.. Experienced inmates are used 
in 10 percent of the activities, and outside trainers are used in II percent 
of the activities. ' , 

Only 21 percent of the activities have a written training plan 
for OJT. This percentage varys with one of the control varibles; sex 
composition of the institution. Written training plans are more. common 
in female institutions (29 percent) and institutions with, both male 
and female residents (36 percent), than in m^le^ ins titutions (18 percent). 
If an inmate worker needs additional trairflng, he is usually continued 
in the job (60 percent of the activities).^ Twenty-nine percent of the 
activities remove him from work temporarily, and II percent assign the 
inmate to an easier job. 

Table 57, presents the percent of activities using different 
methods of appraisal of OJT progress. Ninety-six percent of the activities 
report using one or more methods of appraisal. Table 58 presents the 
percent of activities reporting different, numbers of methods. 

Off-the-job training in work activities is much rarer than 
OJT. Only 20 percent of the activities provide off-the-job training to 
newly assigned initiates. This percentage does not vary appreciably with 
any of the control variables. Table 59 indicates who is responsible 
for providing this training. The percentages do not vary reliably 
with. any of the control variables. Off-the-job training is provided 
to 2,667 trainees in maintenance and operations activities, about 
4 percent of the total inmates working in various institutional 
maintenance or operations jobs. 

Apprenticeship training is a formal system of training and 
progress used in many skilled trades. It involves a multi-lyear 

IJl. - 
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TABLE 57. PERCENT OF t-lAINTENANCE AND OPERATION'- ACTIVITIES USING- VARIOUS 
METHODS OF APPRAISING OJT PROGRESS 



Method af " 


Percent of * . 


Apprd'isal 


Activities 


Observation of perfonnance' 


77.5 


Individual skill ratings 


28^4 


Written progress reports 


51.2 


■ ■** 

Evaluation of work 


66.3 


adjustment 




Formal review sessions 


26.6 


Other methods 


9.3 


None 


4.4 


N=976 
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TABLE 58. ' NfUMBER OF DIFFERENT METHODS' USED 
IN APPRiMSING OJT PROGRESS IN 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS ACTIVITIES. 



Number of Methods 
Used 



0 

I 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 



ToCal 
.N=976^ 



Percent of 
Activities 



4.4 
20.0 
26.0 
26.7 
10.8 
9.2, 
2.9 



100.0 
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TABLE 59, ORGANIZATION PROVIDING OFF-THE-JOB TRAINING 

FOR MAINTENANCE: AND OPERATIONS ACTIVITIES 



Organization 


Percent of 
Activities 


Vocationai Training 
Department 


.46,6 


Maintenance or Service 
Personnel 


36,5 


Other (includes outside, 
organizations and 
combinations of 
organizations) 


L6.9 


Total 


LOO.O 


N=I48 
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program of OJT and related of f-the- job training. In order to be 
r-ecognized by craft unions outside the institution, an apprenticeship 
program must be approved and registered with the appropriate state or 
federal agency. Only 14 percent of the' activities offer registered 
apprenticeship training. This t>ercentage does not vary appreciably 
on any of the control variables, except, as would be expected, in 
institutions where 90 percent or more of the residents stay less than 
L year. In. those institutions only 6 percent of the activities involve 
apprenticeship training. Since apprenticeship programs extend over several* 
years, it is important that an apprentice trainee be able to apply 
the hours he has compLeted to an apprenticeship program outside the 
institutiori. This is possible in 20 percent of all activities, and 
thus is more prevelant than complete apprenticeship training programs. 
This percentage does not vary appreciably with any of the control 
variables . / 

Forty^four percent of the activities with off-the-jo|3 training 
have a fixed amount of training time scheduled . The others base the 
amount of off-the-job training on trainee progress. The amount of 
classroom or related instruction usually provided averages 12 hours 
per week for 19 weeks. The amount of of f- the- job shop training 
averages 20 hours per week for 21 weeks. Most of the activities with 
off-the-job training (93 percent) provide some classroom or related 
instruction, and 58 percent provide additional shop training. The 
weighted average total hours of off-the-job training^^is approximately 

430, or the equivalent of 2.5 months full-tj(.me training, when provided. 

i 

Approximately one out of every 26 inmates currently involved in maintenance 
or operations activities is receiving off-the-job training. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation data were obtained duting.site visits to 77 insti- 
'tutions. One institution visited had no fonaal vocational training 
prograniis, so the evaluation was based on information obtained tjom the 
remaining 76 institutions. ^ 

Table 60 presents the percent of institutions meeting each of 
the ten criteria previously discussed. Eight of the criteria were not 
met by a maiorltx.pf institutions visited^ Altl^ough the criterion 
concerning inmate preferences was met by. 96 percent of the institutions, 
it should be pointed out that inmates were generally limited to choices 
among programs with openings. The criterion concerning job placement 
services was met by only 14 percent of the institutions. In many 
correctional systems this function is left t^p an outside agency, such as 
a state (employment office. When i:his is done, much useful feedback 
related to job demand, necessary iskills, and evaluation of trainees is 
lost. 

Table 61 presents the ^/umber and percent of institutions meeting 
from zero to ten of the criteria. All institutions satisfied at least one 
of the criteria. Only one institution (1.3 percent of those visited) met 
all ten criteria. An examination of Table 61 indicates that nearly 45 
percent of the institutions met less than four criteria and 92 percent 
met less than seven. Only eight percent of the institutions visited 
satisfied seven or more of the criteria, each of which was judged to be a 
basic condition for a quality progr^am" From the above, jit is clear that 
•correctional institutions in generajl are nqt providing Che necessary 
environment far conducting vocational training programs, \ whatever the 
quality of- the instru(;t|Drs and curriculum they provide. \ 

The basic conclusion of this evaluation is supported by an 
examination of the mail survey data. In the mail survey it was found that 
only. 57 percent of the vocational training programs were reviewed and 
accredited by an outside agency, and only 32 percent had adequate ^facili- 
ties with all necessary equipment in operable condition and not outdated. ^ 
Further, only half of the vocational training program director s felt that 
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TABLE 60. PERCENT OF INSTITUTONS MEETING EACH 
OF THE EVALUATION CRITERIA 



Criterion 



Percent 



The institution has at least ten vocational 
training programs ^ - 

Inmate preferences play an active role in 
assignment t© programs • 

Inmates are. formally reviewed for reassign- 
ment every six months or less 
■ \ - . . ; ■ 

There is at least one minimum apti^tude or 
achievement requirement for entrance into 
programs 

The institution regular^ly provides vocational 
guidance and counseling^ for a majority of 
inmates \ \ 

■ - • \ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

The institution regularly provides job 
placement services for ti^ainees 

The institution has a formal system for 
following up released trainees to evaluate 
training 

The institv^tion has an J^ctive citizens 
advisory cotranittee 

Outside business or industry regularly tour 
the institution's training facilities 



There ar^ regularly scheduled tAps t 
businesses or industries 



o local 



35.5 
96.0 
44.7 

52.6 

43.4 
14.5 

25.0 
23.7 
32.9 
26.3 



N=76 
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TABLE 61. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS MEETING 
DIFFERENT NUMBERS. OF CRITERIA 









Cumulative 


, Number of. 


Number of 


. Percent of 


Percent of 


(Sriteria Meet 


Institutions 


Institutions' 


Institutions 


\ • 






/ 


0 


0 


0.0 ' 


0.0 


1 


. 6 


y.9 


7.9 


2 


15 


>.9.7 


27 .6 . 


3 


13 


17.1 


44.7 




13 


./ 17.1 


61.8 


5 


12 


15.8 


77.6 


6- • 


11 


14.5 


92.1 


7 


3 


• 4.0 


96.1 


8 


; ' 2 


2.6 , 


98.7 


9 


0 


0..0 


98.7 " 
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1.3 
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development of specific job skills for employment upon release was the 
most important goal^of their activity. The . situation is generally less ,. 
satisfactory in prison industries and maintenance activities. \n the 
mail survey it was found that pnly 21 percent of specific prison 
industries provided of^-the-job related instruction. In addition, only ^ 
35 jjercent of prison industry directors felt that development 'of specif^ 
joblskills was' the most important goal of their activity. Only 20 
perdent o£ specific maintenance and operations activities provide off- 
the-job related instruction and only 43 percent of directors of mainte- 
nance and service a"^ivi ties felt that developmen-t of specific job skills 
was the most important goal of their activity. 
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SUMMARY AND RECO«MENDATIONS ' 

... ■ ■-- :\ 

V,;The mail survey results and site visit interviews established 
chat vocational preparation in correctional institutes is generally 

inadequate. In prison industries . and iri maintenance and, service 

activities, for example , only one in five activities provide off-the-job 

instruction cc supplement on-the-job training, although off-the-job 

instruction is regarded^as necessary for adequate vocational^ training . Less 

y ■ ' ■ ^ 

than half of these adcivities have as their primary goal the development of 

Inmate job skills for emplo>Tnent upon release. Community contact, regarded 

as an important adj unct to institutional training, is very rare. Over half 

of all inmates in correctional institutions are assigned to these activities 

which generally lack the minimum necessary conditions to provide- meaningful 

vocational preparation. 

The vocational preparation offere'd via formal vocational training 

programs is also inadequate, both in quantity and quality. The number of 

programs pe.r institution is generally too small to meet the diversity of 

inmate training needs. oi/er half the inmates interviewed want other types' v 

of training which are not available at their institution. Most institutions 

I 

recognize the need for greater variety in program offerings, but only' half 

V " . 

are planning to add new program^'. Eighteen percent of the ittstitutions 
have had^to curtail programs' due to lack of funds. 

Approximately 21 percent of all inmates , are enrolled in formal 
vocational training p'rograras, and about half of all inmates will^ participate 
in these' programs sometime during their stay. Only a little more th^n half 
of the inmates enrolled in programs will complete all phases >.of training. 
Some will stay in prpgrams until they /are released or until they lose 
ioterest. The inmate interviews also support the conclusion that most 
training activities are not complete^. This represents a serious waste of 
^'humaa "^nd^aterial resources. 

The quality and quantity of instructional personnel appears 
ad'eq^ua^pe<' The number of instructors is sufficient for the enrollment in most 
programs. The instructors have had extensive experience in industry and in 
teaching. Most of the instructors are certified by a state department of 
education. 
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The quality of the programs offered, however, appears inadequate. 
Only 32 percent of the, programs, by their own admission, have adequate, 
modern facilities with all necessary equipment in operable condition. The 
reasons these programs are inadequate are\ lack of financial support and 
lack of institutional commitrtient to reintegration ■ through vocational 
preparation. Eighty-six percent of the Institutions spend less than ten 
percent of the total institutional expenditures on vocational training. Only 
half of the directors of vocational training regard developing specific job 
skills as the most Important goal for their programs. 

There is an apparent Vack of relationship of job training to 
individual and local job market heeds. Since most inmates will return to 
the urban area from which they came, the emplo^ent opportunities in this 
local job market should affect the types of programs offered. The sameness 
of programs from institution to institution has already been noted, as well ^ 
as the extreme concentration in skillqxi and serai-skilled occupations.^ The; 
site visit;s revealed that ^ local job market information was not used because 
of the difficulty in ^changing programs.' Both the site visits and the ftail 
survey revealed a dearth of vocational testing and^ guidance , job placement, 
and follow-up. 

The analysis of the survey results in terms of the eight control 
variables revealed that thti evaluation of vocational prepiaration as inadequate 
is not restricted to a particular size or type of institution. Institutions 
for women or juveniles appeared no better than adult male institutions. Type 
and size of instit^ution, length of stay of residents, age and sex of 
residejuts, distance from a city, racial composition, and security level 
generally made .little difference on most' variables studied. 

The most significant findings of the survey are summarized below 
in terms of the need for vocational preparation, the potential currently . 
available in correctional institutions, the weaknesses disclosed, and 
finally, recommendations for improving vocational preparat ion inycorirec- 
tional institutions. / 

■ ' i 

The Need for Vocational Preparation 

There are approximately 224,000 inmates in U.S. correctional 
institutions. The typical inmate' is young (24 years old), and has not 
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completed high school. A majority will stay in an institution less 
than two years. About half ^Have a job watting for them when they leave. 
Upon release, over half of the inmates will work in unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. ' ' 

Most employment for released inmates is obtained throujjh 
friends or relatives. Only 20^-percent of the inmates indicated that 
special job programs or persons in the institution assisted them in \ 
obtaining outside employment. Less than half of the inmates who 
participated in training stated that the job waiting for them was 
related to the training they received in the ins titu'tiibn-, 

The wardens of the in^-ti tut ions estimate that. 70 percent of the 
inmates need to acquire job skills in order to obtain steady outside 
employment. They also estimate that only 34 percent are likely to 'acquire 
sufficient job skills during their stay. This low^^^^fe4maL^~i^~-s.iipported 
by the results of the inmate interviews. ^ A 

' " ' \ The Potential for Vocational Preparation 

The potential for vocational preparation in correctional , 
instttutionSyis considerable, in texrms af programs, facilities, instruc- 
tional personnel ,^'and participating inmates. Although considerable 
attention has been given to the concept of community corrections in recent 
years, only 4 percent of the, inmates participate in work release programs, 
and an additional one half of one per*cent participate in vocational 

training programs conducted outside of the institution. The vast majority 

■ ' i 

of inmates must pbtain vocational skills within the institution. / 

Three out of ; four ins tit^tions conduct formal vocational jcraining 
programs. Twenty-one percent 'of all inmates are enrolled, and an 4^di tional 
9 percent are on waiting lists Co enter the programs . ^ Approximately 4,000 
instructors provide training in over 140 different vocational area's. 
Eighty-£bur percent of the instructors are certified-, most by state depart- 
ments of education. Most programs have their own shop or laborat/ory. 
Seventy-eight percent of the programs report having all the tools, equip- 
ment, and^ supplies needed, to teach the program. 

One out of three correctional institutions has one or more 
prison industries. Approximately 11 percent of all inmates • (mos tly adults) 

; ' •■ . ii.2 = ■ 
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work in an industry. As many or more new workers are assigned to prison 
industries each year. Most of the industries report that inmates have 
the opportunity to learn the full range of job skills needed for outside 
employment. Seventy-six percent of the/institutions with industries 
allow inmates to participate in vocational .training programs while assigned 

to prison industries. 

■ Over 80 percent of the ins ti tu tiors ' ?.ss ign inmates do activities 
related to the operation or' maintenance of the' institution. Nearly half 
o£ all LrimacSs are working in these activities. Only 57 percent of the 
activities report that inmates have the opportunity to learn the full 
range of job skills ^needed for outside employment. Seventy percent of 
the institutions with;, inmate work assignments allow, inmates to partici- 
pate in vocational training programs while. assigned . 

The Weaknesses 

' One weakness in correctional training activities is the lack of 

clear goals and a definite commitment to vocational preparation for all 
inmates. Only half of the directors of vocational training programs 
regard the development of job skills to enable an inmate to obtain 
employment upon release as the most important goal of their programs. 
Directors .of prison inddstrte^, and maintenance and service act ivities are 
even less in agreement on the_:goal of developing specific job^-skills. 

■ About half of all inmates are unable to participate in vocational 

■ training.' Among t^e reasons given are inmates' lack of aptitude or interest, 
and inability to meet minimum academic, requirements . 

Another weakness is lack of funds for vocational training. Insti- 

• tutions wit^ vocational training programs spend less on the average than 
seven percent of their total- budget on vocational straining. This level of, 
expenditure is' inadequate, and results in many program deficiencies. Prison 
industries, and maintenance and operations axf^ivitios are usually organized 
to operate as cost-saving adjuncts to the ifisc'itut ion,; and not as 
rehabilitation activities. , " 
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- Most Lnscicucions do not oEfer sufficient programs to 
meet individual inmate needs. Large institutions offer approximately 
9 programs per institution, whereas medium-sized institutions offer 7 pro- 
grams per institution, and small institutions offer only 4 programs per 
institution. However, only 9 percent of the inma.tes in large institutions 

were enrolled in training programs, compared to 28 percent in medium-sized 

P 

institutions, and 38 percent ir> small Institutions. Most institutions do 
not provide special programs geared to the handicapped inmate, the older 
inmate^ the bilingual inmate, ^nd the minority inmate. 

\ A complete vocational training activity should provide more 
than programs , 'fac'i lit ies , and instructors. A full con^plement of voca- 
tional \cesting, guidance, counseling, job placement, and follow-up 
servicesvshould be available. Although most institutions offer a variety 
of guidanc^, counseling, and job placement services, 40 percent of the 
inst itutiona^. do not have a person solely responsible for coordinating 
vocational guidance and counseling, or for coordinating job placement 
services. Less than half of the institutions h^^ve 'an organized ptograra. 
for following up released or paroled inmates who have had vocational • 
training to find out whether the training was useful in getting and 
keeping a job. Follow-up evaluation can validate the job market need 

and the q^i^'lity of the training provided* 

An inmate should complete his vocational training '^shortly . 

before he is released, so that the skillsand knowledges he has acquired 
will be fresh and timely upon releas^. In many instances, an inmate 
does not have a fixed date on which he i^' eligible for release or parole, 
so scheduling training is very difficult. Most institutions begin 
vocational training as soon as possible after the inmate enters the insti- 
tution. Even so, only 61 percent of those enrolled in Vocational training 
programs will complete all phases of training. After training is completed 
or terminated, 30 percent of the trainees are assigned to unrelated.- wgrk 
activities, or are returned to the general institutional population for 
the remainder of their stay. As many trainees as possible should be 
assigned to an activity related to^ their training. Relevant work assign- 
ments will frequently enable a trainee to practice or further develop 
the job skills taught in the program". 
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AIL programs aad activities should be' periodically reviewed 
and accredited by an outside agency. Over 40 percent of the programs 
Purveyed have not beenj reviewed ^jid accredited.- ' 

Community contact is an'' important factor in keeping^ training 
programs relevant j and in obtaining jobs for trainees. Sixty-s^ix percent 
of the institution'^ do not havei- a local citizen* s. advisory committee for 
any of cheir vocati(i?nal training programs . Regular tours by outside , 
business personnel aire reported by only- 33 percent of the directors of 

training, and only 3p percent allow inmates to make regularly scheduled 

j ' \ 

field trips outside the institution to local businesses or industries. 

Only 7 percent of the training directors report all three types o£,^ 
community contact. Prison industries, and maintenance and service \^ 
activities have 'even less community contact. . \ 

Inmates in prison industries, and maintenance and service acti- 
vities should acquire specific job skills through a combination of on-the- 
job and of f- the- job training. On-the-job training is defined as training 
chat takes place in a work setting during the work day. Off-the-job 
training , is defined as related instruction thato takes place in a class- 
room or. shop and which does* not occur during the regular productive process 
Although most of thk industries and wbrk activities have designated 
persons responsible fql: providing on-the-job training, only one out of 
five uses a written training plain. Al^out 6 percentf of the inmates 
working in prison industries, and 4 percent of the inmateis -working in 
-maintenance or service jobs receive of f- the- job , draining. The absence 
of off-the-job training limits the effectiveness of the training pro- 
vided in thes^ work activities • _ > 

Apprenticeship training is a formal system of training and 
skill progression used in many skilled trades. It involves a multi- 
year program of on-the-job training and related off-the-job instruction* 
Apprenticeship programs* are applicable to many institutional maintenance 
activities. However, it is necessary that the training be recognized 
outside the institution. Only 14 percent of the activities offer 
approved a^pprenticeship training programs. Since ap^prenticeship training 
extends over several years, it is important that an apprentice trainee vi: 
be able to apply the hours he has completed to an apprenticeship program 
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outside Che institutioa. This is possible in only 20 percent of the 
activities. 

Recommendations For Improving 
Vocational Preparation 

A number of recommendations, by no means original, can be made 
to Improve the quality of vocational preparation in correctional institu- 
r.ions. Most of the recommendations which follow will require increased 
funding for implementation. — 

Current reform in corrections appears to be moving to smaller, 
institutions and shorter sentencesr (Na^tlonal Advisory Commission . on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 1973). Paradoxically, some aspects ^ 
of training appear to Be better in large institutions and in institutions 
where Inmates stay for relatively long periods of time. For example, 
vocationa.1 training programs are found more often in large institutions 
and long-stay institutions. Large institutions are more likely to have 
specific vocational training budgets. Large Institutions also offer, ^In 
comparison to medium and small Institutions, a greater variety of vocational 
training programs. The percentage of programs offering approved apprentice- 
ship training Increases with the inmate^*- length of stay. Only some of these 
factors' are related to the quality of training, a,nd the opportunity to 
participate in a program is definitely 'less In a large Institution. .All 
inmates should h^ve the opportunity to participate In meaningful vocational 
'preparation activities. Institutional and program barriers to fuller, 
participation should be removed. . . 

Another policy, issue concerns pay for. Inmates. Seventy-six percent 
ofl the vocational training prografms do not provide remuneration to trainees. 
Approximately 40 -percent of prison Industries and 50 percent of maintenance 
'and\ service activities do not pay 'inmates for "their work. The rate of pay 
rare\ly reaches the minlnjum wage level In these activities. ^ /In a correctional 
Instiytution, even small amounts of pay can provide significant motivation 
for lamates to participate In training programs. This Is particularly true 
in those Institutions where pay Is provided for work activities, which have 
less training value than* formal programs. Correctional authorities should 
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vionslder what they are motivating inmates to do. Pay, however, is only 
one type of reward. Ot.her reward systems (e.g., special privileges) 
could be implemented which would motivate participation and achievement 
in training activities. 

The relation of training to the distance that the institution is 
located from an urban center is another policy issue touched upon by the 
survey. Although work release programs are found more often in insti- 
tutions located near urban centers, no other aspects of vocational 
preparation are related to this variable. Among" the variables not related 
CO distance are instructor salaries, use of: local citizen advisory 
committees, community contacts, and provision of special programs. The 
suggested training benefits of having the institution located in or near 
an urban center are not supported by the survey results.- This may be due ' 
to the social isolation of the institutions, wherever they^.are located. 
-Other aspects of this isolation (e.g., lack of • community contacts and job 
placement activities) have been noted. 

There should be a greater variety of offerings in institutions to 
meet individual vqeational needs. Provisions need to be made not only 
for mpre diversified programs and additional training slots, but also, for 
special programs geared to the handicapped inmate, the older inmate, the 
bilingual inmate, and the minority inmate. This can be achieved through 

/- ■ .' '' ♦ •> 

increased use of community resources. , . 

Greatly expanded work release programs are needed, and more 

inmates should participate Ln training programs conducted oatside the 

institution. In view of Irist itutional constraints, this alternative may 

be preferable to expanding programs inside the institution. 

Community' contacts should' be greatly expanded. The3e,:.contac ts , 

^include having active occupational advisory committees for all vocational 

preparation activities, having regular tours of the training facilities ', 

by outside^' business or -.industrial personnel,, and having regularly sc'heduled 

field, trips outside the institution. All vocational preparation activities 

should be reviewed and accredited by an outside agency. 

An Improved program of vocational guidance and counseling, and 

job placement is needed. ' Trained. personne 1 should be' available in each 

institution to perform these functions. The large percentage of inmates 

•Vrr . 
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who do not complete > the training programs indicates that more attention 
should be given to .vocational testing and counseling, and to scheduling 
of training. Perhaps shorter, more intensive, modular training programs 
should be implemented. . • 

The success pt the various vocational preparation activities 
should be regularly evaluated by each institution or correctional system. . 
There should be an organized program for obtaining information on released 
or paroled Inmates who have partic,ipated in vocational preparation acti- 
vities. ... 

Prison industries, and maintenance and service work activities 
need to be- planned from a vocational preparation point-of- view. Off- 
the- job training should be made a part of all work activities. Institu- 
tional work assignments should be planned to support and augment training. 
Apprenticeship training, programs , which are transferable, can be instituted 
in connec tion with many work as.signments . , 

The potential for conducting. programs within the institutions 
is- great. The current investment in^maiipower and facilities is.- signif i- - 
cant-. However, additional resources and a new commitment ate needed to 
actualize this potential. 
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INMATE INTERVIEW 



Interview Date:_ 
Institution: \ 



Institution Cod«: 
.'Inmate Code: 



How long have you been In this Institution? / , 

(mos.) (yrs. ) 



When do you expect to be released or paroled? . . . / / ^ 

[USE APPROXIMATE DATE IF NECESSARY] ^ (mo;) (day) (year) 

How much time will you have served on your current 

conviction? • • — — . ^ -~ 

(raos.) (yrs.) 

While "yo^ were here, wiere you assigned to prison industries, maintenance, 
or any other work related to the operation of the institution? 



1. yes, prison Inl^ustry (specify) 



2. yes, maintenance (specify) 




3. yes, operations (specif y)_ 



4. yes, other (specif y)_ 



5. no 



141 



[IF YES TO i^U] Did you learn any new skills in these assignments which 
will make It easier for you to get a job on the outside? 



1. yes (explain) 



2. no (explain)^ 



Have you received any job training here? 



1. yes 

2. no [PROBE TO BE SURE. IF NO, SKIP TO //15.] 

[IF YES TO // 6] What training have you received here? (PROBE TO CLASSIFY TYPE] 

Mos . of Completed? 
Name of Program./ Activity Type training Yes No NA 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Types of Training 

1. formal vocational training 

2. on-the-job training in prison industries 

3. off-the-job training in prison industries 

4. on-the-job training in maintenance & operations. 

5. off-the-job training in maintenance & operations 

6. other (specify) ' i . 



3-3 ■ .' 



8. tIF ANY TRAINING NOT COMPLETED] Why didn't you complete this training? 



9. Are you currently receiving any training? 

• 1. yes. 
2. no 

10/ [IF YES TO //9] Will you complete ^this training before you leave? . . . 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. not applicable (no definite length of program) * . 

11. How long were you in this institution before you Were placed' 

in a training program or activity? , , , , / months 

Pu. — — — 



12. Did you have a choice about* which programs or activities you would 
take? r ....... . 

1. yes (axplain)_^ 



2. ^no (explain) 
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In terms of your needs , would you rate the training which you have 
received here as excellent, good, fair, or poor? . . . 

1. excellent " ■> 

2. good 

3. fair 

4. poor , 

How would you rate each training program or activity you have be^n 
in? [REFER TO IH , USE 1 (EXCELLENT). 2 (GOOD), 3 (FAIR). OR 4 (POOR)] 



Why^do you feel that way?_ 



15. Is t\ere any training available here which you wanted to get but for 
some E^eaaon didn't? . . . . • • • • • • ' ' .] ■ ' * 



yes (what)^ 



2 . no 

16. [IF YES TO //15] Why didn't you get this training? 



17. Are there any other types of training which you would have liked 
to get had they been available? 

1. yes (what) ^ — 



2. no 

18. Do you have a Job waiting for yoCi when you get out? 

1. yes 

2. no [SKIP TO 927] 

3. no. going back to school [SKIP TO iHl]. 

19. [IF YES TO #18] 1^ this Job one you may stick with? 

1. yes 

2. no. [SKIP TO #27] 
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21. How did you get this job? 



22. Did anyone from this institution or from an outside agency help you 
to get this job? .............. i 



. 1. yes (specify person's title/agency) 



2. no. 



23. [IF YES TO #6] .Is the job you have waiting for you related to any 
training you received" in this institution? ............ 



1. yes (explain) 



2. no 
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24. [IF YES TO 06] Was thm training you received here helpful In getting 
the Job? < • • 

1 , yes > 

2 . no " ' 

3^1 don't know - . 

25. Is the Job you have waiting for you similar to Jobs you had on the 
outside? • • 

1. yes 

2. no 

3-. no previous outside Jobs 

26. (IF YES TO //25] Is it better, worse, or about the same? ....... 

1. better (explain why) ; 



2. worse (explain why) 



3. about the same 



(SKIP TO /^32] _ ^ J 
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27. [IF NO TO or /rl9] What type of job do you (eventually) expect to get? 



28. How do you plan to get this type of Job? 



29. Will anyone from this institution or from an outside agency help you to 
get this type of job? . . / 

'*..'•... ' 
1. yes (specify person's title/agency) ' 



2 • no 

3.. don't know 

30. [IF YES TO //6] Is this type of job related to any training you received 
in this institution? • 



1. yes (explain)^ 



2. no 

31. Is this type of job similar to Jobs you had on the outside? 

1. yes 

2 . no — 

3. no previous outside jobs 

ER?C US 
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32. What kinds of jobs have you had on the outside? [IF NONE, WRITE, "NONE"] 

.1. - - - ' • — 

2. ' ' 

3. . 



33. How old are you? . . 

/ 

V 

34. What is the highest grade in" ischool you hav# completedl . . . 
^ TUSE tfUMBER FROM 1 TO 17 (GED-12) . ] 



35 ♦ Are you or have you ever been married? 

1. never married 

2. married 

3. divorced or legally separated 

4 . widowed 

36. [IF NECESSARY] Do you consider yourself a member of a minority 
group? ........ ...... 

1. Bl 2. Wh 3. SpA 4. Al or E 5. Or 6. Other 

\ 

37. (COMMENT ON RAPPORT, UNDERSTANDING, CONDITIONS OF INTERVIEW, ETC.] 



ye*« 

o 

grade 
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Columbus Laboratories 

505 King.Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 4J201 • 
Telephone (614) 424-6424 
Telex 24-5454 



FOm LETTERS FOR STATE DIRECTORS 



The purpose of this letter is to elicit your support for a nationwide 
survey of vocational preparatiort in correctional and .training institu- 
tions for adult and juvenile offenders. A complete and objective picture 
is not currently ^available on a national scale. This study can fill this 
gap by describing the activities being undertaken to improve the employ- 
ability of inmates. Our findings are intended to serve as a basis ^for 
future planning and for development of vocational preparation activities, 

Battelle-Columbus, a not-for-profit research organization in Columbus, 
Ohio, is conducting this survey for the Manpower Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Your assistance and cooperation in this effort 
are needed. 

We realize that a number of federal, state, and private organizations 
are in almost constant communication with you and your local administrators 
concerning studies of correctional institutions and the inmates therein. 
We hope that you will find our study worthwhile and that you will convey 
that ressage to the superintendents of the institutions in 

Enclosed is a draft of the questionnaires which will be used. Every 
effort has been made to keep the written answers to a minimum and to 
spread the effort among the appropriate personnel within each institution. 

We would very much appreciate a letter from your department to the wardens 
or superintendents of correctional institutions in your state. This letter 
should indicate your support of the survey and. should urge the warden and 
his staff to provide us with cooperation. Experience gained in a pretest 
of 160 institutions showed that a letter supporting our study will increase 
the^ cooperation of the institutions significantly. Enclosed is a suggested 
format for the letter. Would you please use this format (or one which you 
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feel more adequately expresses your feelings) and send us a signed letter 
on your official letterhead paper? We will reproduce the letter and send 
it to the institutions with the. questionnaires. Enclosed is a list of the 
institutions that we will be contacting in this state. 

Please be assured that all information will be treated confidentially, and 
individual institutions, and states will not be identified by name. Your 
assistance in helping^us collect this information will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Upon completion of the study, you will receive a summary of our 
findings, and if you request it, a confidential report of the basic infor- 
mation for your state. 

Sincerely, 



Girard W, Levy 
Program Manager 

GWLtpaj 

Enc, 




V 
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SUGGESTED LETTER OF APPROVAL 



Biattelle's Columbus Laboratories, a not-for-profit research organization, 
Is conducting a national survey of vocational preparation activities in 
correctional and training institutions for adult and juvenile offenders. 
The goal of this study is to develop a complete up-to-date picture of 
khe vocational training currently available in these institutions. The 
/results of this study are intended to serve as a basis for future planning 
and development of vocational preparation activities. 

Data on a large number of institutions, summarized by various characteristics 
such as size, type and geographic^Loc^tion , will be extremely useful in 
developing ideas and plans for implementing new training opportunities in 
this state. I feel that this effort is^^xtremely worthwhile and warrants 
your full cooperation. I urge you to complete the materials enclosed 
that require your attention and to encourage your staff to complete the 
other materials and return them to ^3attelle as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, * \ 



\ 
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Columbus Laboratories 
50^ King Av<>nut' 
Columbus, Ohio 43201 
Irlephone (614) 424'M24 
Telex 24-5454 ' 



FORM LETTER TO 
WARDENS OR SUPERINTENDENTS 




ERLC 



Vocational preparation activities can include 

1. Formal vocational training programs within the institution, 

. 2 Work, assignments and on-the-job training for institutional 
maintenance or prison industries that prepare inmates for 
employment upon release, and 

3. Training opportunities outside the institution, such as 
day-release programs. Industrial training, etc. 

The purpose'of our sui^ey is to describe the scope and variety of current 
vocational-preparation programs and activities available to jised 
inmates, regardless of the source of support. A complete and objective 
picture of the activities on a national scale is not presently available. 

Accordingly, we would appreciate it if you would take a few minutes of 
your time to complete a short questionnaire, and^to direct the 1°"8"' 
more-detailed questionnaires to members of your staff ^^^-"^//^P^,^^^ 
for Che various activities. These questionnaires have been made ^s short 
and easy to answer as possible so that you will not need more than 15 or 
20 minutes to complete them. Please return the short ^""^^^l"""^^" °" . 
institutional data as soon as conveniently poss Ible , . regardles of whether 
or not your institution has any vocational-preparation activities. Your 
cooperation In seeing tHat the other staff members return these ^jjestion- 
naires would also be appreciated". Stamped return envelopes have been • 
provided for each of the questionnaires. ^ 
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please be assured that all information will be treated confidential ly , and . 
no information wi,ll be published on individual institutions or states. 
The data will be Compiled to describe ttte current status of vocational 
preparation and to serve asj a basis for future planning and development of 
vocational-preparation activities. 

Your assistance in collecting this information will be greatly appreciated, 
Upon completion of the study, you will receive a summary of our findings. 

Sincerely, 

Girard W. Levy 
Project Director 




* U.S. GOVEWJEMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1976-211-136/1657 



